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A BRIEF MEMOIR OF HENRY DE GOWER,’ 


BISHOP OF ST. DAVID’S IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY, 
WITH BRIEF NOTICES OF HIS WORKS. 


‘De Gower has left, on the whole, more extensive traces 
of his mind at St. David’s, than any Bishop who has occu- 
pied the See either before or since.” —Jones and Freeman, 





Henry DE Gower, the eminent building prelate of 
St. David’s in Wales, may justly be compared with his 
almost contemporary brother, William of Wykeham, 
Bishop of Winchester, in England. Both were men of 
original genius, cultivated taste, great wealth, ample 
opportunity, and large performance. 

He was, there are good reasons for believing, a native 
of Swansea, the chief town of the Lordship Marcher 
of Gower, whence he took his cognomen, and which 
forms the south-western extremity of the county of 
Glamorgan. In earlier times this district was claimed 
for Caermarthenshire in Deheubarth. Here had been 
located for ages an ancient family of considerable preten- 
sions, from whose chief, Gryffydd Gwyr (Griffith Gower), 
many a good family are yet content to trace their pedi- 
grees.” As coat armour they bore the following blazonry, 

1 Read at the Caermarthen Meeting, August 19th, 1875. 

2 John Gower, the poet, has been claimed by Kent as well as by 
Yorkshire and Staffordshire, notwithstanding the direct assertion 
of his eminent printer, Caxton, who, personally intimate with him, 


declares that he was a native of Wales. 
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argent, a stag lodged gules, attired or, holding in its 
mouth an oak branch fructed proper.’ And it may be as 
well to note here, being somewhat remarkable, that so 
eminent a personage as the bishop (whether of this 
family or not) has in no known instance left an indica- 
tion of heraldic bearing in any of his various structures, 
a parallel for which, in that most heraldic age, it would 
be difficult to find. , 

No record of his parentage or early training remains, 
but as we know that he became a canon of St. David’s 
in 1314, and may thereupon presume him to have been 
twenty-one years of age, it may be averred with some 
degree of confidence that he was born circa 1293. 

Bishop Godwin, in his De Presulibus, p.610,informs us 
that he was educated at Merton College, Oxford, whence, 
according to the Register of Canterbury, he took the 
degree of LL.D. It is generally allowed that he held 
the office of Chancellor of Oxford, a circumstance which 
has probably led to his being sometimes described as 
Lord Chancellor of England, a position he certainly did 
not occupy. 

There are records to show that in 1324 he was ap- 
pointed Archdeacon of St. David’s, an office of active 
importance ; and further, that on the 21st of April, 
1328, he reached his crowning dignity as Bishop of that 
see, the temporalities of which were, as usual, restored 
to him by the Crown in May of the following year. 

As early as 1330, his especial interest in Swansea was 
shown by the founding and erecting in St. Mary Street 
of that town an Hospital for the aged and decayed 
priests and laymen of his vast diocese.” 

In that work of piety and true charity he was libe- 
rally aided by the great folk of the district, but espe- 
cially by Alianora, the eldest daughter and coheir of the 
~ last William de Brews, who it may be here noted had 


1 Enderbie’s Cambria Triumphans, folios 1661 and 1810. No. 56 
of the plates of arms in each. 

2 Manby says 502 parishes in no less than nine of the counties of 
Wales and England. 
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BISHOP OF ST. DAVID’S. 3 


granted a municipal charter to his borough of Swansea 
in 1305." 

Of this great heiress, but most unfortunate lady, I 
shall have something to say farther on, when connecting 
our bishop with Swansea Castle, which, at the period 
we are now dealing with, belonged to her and her hus- 
band the Lord John de Mowbray, first baron of that 
name. 

The Hospital erected, and all things liberally pro- 
vided, the day of official opening arrived, when sur- 
rounded by the officers of his see, and graced by the 
presence of many noble and knightly personages, it is 
not difficult to appreciate the pleasure which the read- 
ing of the following document’ afforded to the good 
bishop, the Lady de Mowbray, and their numerous 
friends then present :— 


“In the name of the most glorious and undivided Trinity, of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, Amen. We, 
Henry de Gower, by divine permission Bishop of St. David’s, 
confiding in the goodness of the supreme Creator of [all] things 
and [giver of all] blessings, and on the grace of the same, who 
directs and disposes of the vows of departed men according to 
His own will: feeling truly after the example of the Samaritan 
who mercifully bound up the wounds of the [half] dead man 
who fell among thieves, that such an one is to be relieved and 
succoured chiefly by works of piety; which thing certain Catholic 
Bishops and other faithful servants of Christ, considering with 
pious devotion, have in various parts of the world, out of their 
own estates and possessions, resolved to erect holy places to be 
for ever set apart for the maintenance of those celebrating divine 
rites, and of the poor,—whose wholesome dispositions (of very 
truth, divinely inspired), We are, as it becomes us, desirous with 
the utmost solicitude to embrace and steadfastly follow. Lest 
priests, blind, decrepid, or infirm, and other poor [religious] men 
in the bishoprick of St. David’s, be at any time destitute of food, 
and begging, to the scandal of the clergy and of the Church— 


1 See this interesting Grant given in extenso in my Swansea Char- 
ters, folio, 1847, p.5. In 1334 a charter to Neath Abbey was sealed 
at Oystermouth Castle, in Swansea Bay, by this same De Mowbray. 
Vide Neath and its Abbey. 8vo, 1845. 

8 An early Latin transcript is in the British Museum, Harl. MS. 


1249, fol. 204, 
1 
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We do, with the consent of our Lord the King of England} and of 
the Lord of the place,’ out of the lands and possession of our patri- 
mony in Sweynes’ and of others acquired, for the safety of our 
soul [and of the souls of] our predecessors and progenitors, found 
a certain hospital’ to the honour of the Blessed David, Arch- 
bishop and Confessor, our Patron,‘ for the support of six chap- 
lains (six, after the number six, which is a perfect numeral*) for 
the celebration of divine services in the said hospital, every day 
for ever, on behalf of the undermentioned living and deceased 
persons, and for the support of other poor chaplains and laymen 
deprived of bodily health, to be maintained in the said hospital 
in Sweynes’ aforesaid, on the lands, tenements, and revenues 
undermentioned. First, We give in perpetual and pure alms and 
to the said hospital assign, a tenement for the dwelling of the 
Master and Chaplains near to the church of the Blessed Mary 
of Sweynes’ aforesaid. Also thirteen burgages, whereof one was 
Robert Jordan’s,* beside the tenement which was formerly 
Master Walter de Pederton’s, heretofore Rector of the church of 
Sweynes’ aforesaid,’ and another burgage which lies beside the 


1 Edward III. 2? John de Mowbray, lord of Gower, etc., ob. 1361. 

8 This completely sets at rest the erroneous statement so often 
made, that the Hospital was founded by Eleanora de Breosa. 

4 * Beati David’. It was not unusual, in those days, to give this, 
the special prefix of the Virgin, to saints of great sanctity within 
their own sphere or locality. The word caused no little difficulty 
in reading the legend round the seal when found in the Corporation 
chest by Mr. Dillwyn and myself. Vide his Contributions, p. 46. 

5 The Rev. H. H. Knight favoured me with the following note on 
this curious phrase: ‘A perfect number is that whose aliquot parts 
added together make the whole number of which they are parts: 
thus 83+2+1=6. St. Augustine (from whom, by the way, Henry 
de Gower might have had it) makes this remark: ‘ Martianus 
Capella, a favourite author in the dark ages, edited by Grotius in 
early youth, in the 7th book of his Nuptials of Philology and Mer- 
cury, ‘On Arithmetic’, makes the same statement, and, according 
to the fashion of the time, adds not a little to the praises of number 
Siz. ‘Motion is in siz directions, forwards and backwards, right 
and left, up and down.’ The remark that a cube has siz surfaces 
is obvious. Pythagoras, Macrobius, and Isodore of Seville, mention 
the properties of the number siz ; whilst amongst Christian writers 
the creation of the world in siz days was noticed as tending to its 
honour.” 

6 The Cross Keys is some 100 yards from St. Mary’s Churchyard, 
or within three houses of the church, Cross Street intervening. 

* All these persons are mentioned in the will of Peter de la Bere, 
printed in pp. 31-36 of Dillwyn’s Contributions to a History of Swansea. 

7 This incumbent was unknown to Mr. Dillwyn: indeed, that 

author gives no holder of the living at an earlier date than 1531. 
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tenement of Robert de Weston,* and the half burgage which 
formerly belonged to Thomas Mareschall,* and which lies con- 
tiguous to the tenement of Robert de Weston, and the half bur- 
gage which is situate in Fisher-street,) beside the curtilage of 
John de Soper,*and two burgages towards Tawey,? which formerly 
belonged to Isabella of Neath, and one burgage which lies out- 
side the gate of Harold, which belonged to the said Isabella; 
also one burgage formerly of John Harold, withont Harold’s 
Gate ; likewise one burgage which was Peter de la Bere’s,> and 
which lies without the aforesaid gate; and one burgage which 
was Henry Jordan’s, and which lies without the wall of Sweynes’ 
aforesaid ; and ‘one burgage which was of our patrimony afore- 
said towards Tawey, and the half burgage which was John 
Batyn’s, and which lies between the curtilage beside the wall of 
Sweynes’ aforesaid, and the half burgage which was Thomas 
Dobyn’s, without Gate Harold; and eleven curtilages lying 
between the tenement which was formerly John Harold’s, with- 
out Harold’s Gate on the south side; and two acres of William 
de Lock’s on the north side, and abutting on the wall of Sweynes 
aforesaid, at one end towards the east, and the other end towards 
the King’s high road,> towards the west, which contain three 
acres of lands, and thirty-two acres of arable Jand, with two 
weirs in Sweynes’ aforesaid, which were of our said patrimony, 
Walter de Pederton’s, Thomas Perkyn’s, Thomas de Sweynes’s,® 


1 It is this house which, in all probability, is referred to in the 
deed, a translation of which is given by Mr. Dillwyn in page 36 of 
the Contributions. 

2 Swansea is named Abertawe in the Welsh, from being built 
near its mouth or sea-junction. 

8 The same whose interesting will is still in existence at Swansea, 
and by which we learn that he bequeathed “to paupers of the Hos- 
pital of The Blessed David of Swansea, ijs. vjd. to be divided amongst 
them”. 

4 Ido not remember to have seen a notice of the Town Wall in 
any other document. Speaking of the murage granted to Swansea 
by Edward IT and Edward III, in the Notes to their grants in my 
volume of Swansea charters (p. 261), I have expressed rather strong 
doubts upon the circumvallation ever having been effected. It 
should, however, be admitted that this description of the fact, several 
times repeated, and written at the time, must be allowed to override 
any mere personal opinion. 

5 “Stratam Regiam”’. 

6 Of “Thome de Sweynes’’, I find in Pope Nicholas’ Tazxatio that 
he held a prebendal stall in St. David’s Cathedral, a.p. 1291, was 
rated at £2:13:4, and paid 5s. 4d. By the wardrobe accounts of 
Edward I it is evident he attended that monarch in his Scottish 
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and Robert Jordan’s ;} also one messuage, one curtilage with a 
garden, and ten acres of arable land which were Robert de 
Weston’s in Pennard ;? and two messuages, sixty acres of arable 
land, eight acres of mountain meadow, twelve acres of coppice 
and moor, together with the half of one water Mill in the east,’ 
in the parish of Sweynes’ aforesaid, which were the said Robert 
de Weston’s and Thomas Perkyn’s; and one messuage with 
fifty-eight acres of arable land and eight acres of coppice at Kyl- 
north, which were of our said patrimony in the manor of Pen- 
nard ; and twenty acres of arable land at the Cowyke‘ in the 
manor and parish of Sweynes’, which were the said Robert de 
Weston’s ; and sixty acres of arable land, thirty acres of moun- 
tain meadow, forty Welsh acres of waste land which were Peter 
de la Bere’s and Thomas his son’s, in Pennilar and in the parish 
of Llangafelach, with all the rights and liberties which our Lord 
the King and the Lord of Gower by the charters to us thence- 
forth made, for themselves and their heirs, have granted and for 
ever confirmed in favour and aid of the said Hospital and of 
those dwelling in the same, at Our instance and suit. 

Collation, moreover, of the said Mastership and Deputy mas- 
tership,® when the same shall become vacant, being reserved to 
Us and to the Bishops for the time being our successors, or to 
the chapters of our church of St. David’s, that episcopal see being 
vacant. We will also and by these presents appoint that the 
said Master or Warden of the said Hospital and the Chaplains 
for the time being, and the other poor persons dwelling therein 
as aforesaid, do celebrate [services] for the soul of our late Lord 
David, Bishop of St. David’s* and of others our predecessors, and 
for our welfare and for that of our successors whilst we shall 
survive, and for our souls when we shall have departed from out 
of this life ; also, for the welfare of our Lord Edward by the 
grace of God King of England, and of our Lady his Queen Con- 


expedition, 1299-1300. He is thus noticed, ‘Thome de Sweneseye 
clerico”, and again, “ per manus Thome de Sweneseia”’. 

1 As early deeds are rammaged out and brought to light we may 
hope to discover some of the precise localities of these various gifts : 
indeed, it is not unlikely that several of the tenements still the pro- 
perty of Swansea Church are remnants of these gifts to the Hospital. 

2 A parish and manor in Gower. 

3 fon the same stream as that at Aberdyberthy and the late 
Padly’s Grist Mill, near Dillwyn’s or the Cambrian Pottery. 

4 ? Cockett. 

5 “Dictorum Magistratus et Vicarie”’, temp. Edward VI, we find 
“We, Mr. Richard Rawlinson, warden and parson of Swansea, and 
William Price, vicar there”. 

6 David Martin, Gower’s predecessor. 
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sort, also for the souls of his progenitors ; for the Lord John de 
Mowbray, Lord of Gower, and for the soul of the Lady Alina 
his mother,! and of others their progenitors; for the Lord John 
de Bohun, Earl of Hereford, his brothers and predecessors ; for 
the Lord Robert de Penrys, Richard de Penrys, their children 
and progenitors; for Robert de Weston and Lucy his consort 
and their progenitors ; for Robert, son of Nicholas Martyn ; for 
Peter de la Bere, Agnes his wife, Thomas de la Bere their son, 
and their other children; and for all other Benefactors of the 
said Hospital, who in the foundation, construction, and support 
of the same hospital and those dwelling therein, have laid help- 
ing hands, and that in their masses and suffrages of devotion 
they shall specially pray and fervently commend the same to 
God, whilst they shall have dwelt in the said hospital or shall 
have been supported of the funds thereof in future times for 
ever: and, in like form and devotion, for the souls of Galfridus 
Don and Isabella of Neath his sister, and for the souls of all the 
faithful departed, do in fit manner continually implore the mercy 
of our Redeemer. 

In testimony of all which aforesaid matters, our seal together 
with the common seals of the Chapter of St. David’s and of the 
said Hospital of the Blessed David of Sweynes’, are to these 
presents appended. 

Witness these noble persons, the Lord John de Bohun Earl of 
Hereford, the Lord John de Mowbray Lord of Gower, Edward 
de Bohun, Barons; Robert de Penrys, John de Longeton, 
Knights; Richard Wolfe, Richard de Penrys, Robert de Weston, 
Peter de la Bere, John de Mare, and others. Given at Sweynes’ 
the kalends of August in the Thirteen hundred and thirty-second 
year of our Lord, in the sixth year of the reign of King Edward 
the third after the conquest, and the fifth year of Our conse- 
cration.”” (Seals missing.) F 


The formalities completed, the banquet enjoyed, and 
evensong reverently and heartily said, we may be sure 
that J oh de Acum, the first warden,’ with his chap- 
lains were early next morning in their Chapel praising 
God and commencing those religious duties which the 
deed declares were “to continue for ever”. 


1 She undoubtedly assisted in, and so probably got the credit of, 
the foundation. Vide previous note 3, p. 4. 

* Evidences go to show that Master, Warden, Guardian, or Custos, 
were synonymously used to describe the chief officer and head of 
this establishment. 
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Doubtless, they were earnest in their faith and duty, 
for within two years we find them founding a chantry 
for the souls of the Earl of Hereford and his relatives, 


in the following terms :— 


“To all the faithful in Christ to whom these present letters* 
shall come. Jon de Acum,? master of the Hospital of the Blessed 
David of Sweynese in the diocese of St. David, and the Chap- 
lains of the same place therein celebrating divine observances, 
eternal salvation in the Lord. 

Know ye that WE with the unanimous assent and consent, 
license, and authority of the venerable Father in Christ our Lord 
Henry, by the grace of God Bishop of St. David’s, Founder of 
our said House,’ and Diocesan of the same, do grant and by these 
presents are held bound to the noble Lord John de Bohun Earl 
of Hereford‘ to find one chantry for the Earl himself, his proge- 
nitors, and of those of near kin, in the Chapel5 of the said Hos- 
pital, by one fit Chaplain of our choir to be celebrated for ever. 

To the which chantry to the said earl and his kinsfolk afore- 
named for the period of their lives and for their souls when they 


1 This deed was accidentally discovered in the office of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, whilst seeking materials for my Collections relative to 
Neath and its Abbey (8vo, 1845), and is of especial interest not only 
for its contents, but from having the seals of De Gower, the founder, 
and DeAcum, the first Master, of the Hospital still attached. I believe 
this is the only impression of the Bishop’s seal extant; for when it 
was proposed in 1839 to clear the exterior of Swansea Castle from 
houses, and convert Cadwallader’s or Castle Lane into a good road- 
way down to the Strand, the interest excited about the builder of the 
Castle induced a search for his seal, and the late Bishop of the dio- 
cese, Dr. Thirlwall, kindly seconded my efforts by causing the 
archives at St. David’s and Abergwilli to be carefully examined, but 
without success. 

* Of De Acum nothing is known individually. He was, probably, 
the first master, the foundation dating but two years before. An- 
nexed are the names and dates of such wardens as I have memo- 
randa of; John de Acum, in the year 1334; Thomas Henri, 1343 ; 
Johan’ de Sweynseia, 1367 ; Joh’es William, (?); Richard Colet, c. 
1397; John Williams, 1467; William Johnys, c. 1520; Richard 
Jonys, LL.B., 1523; Richard Rawlins, who was the last, 1545, 

8 This proves beyond question that he was considered the sole 
founder. Vide note 3 to charter 1, p. 4 ante. 

4 He was also Earl of Essex and Lord High Constable of England. 
He died, 1335, sans issue. 

5 Was the chapel attached to, or may the church of St. Mary 
have been considered the chapel inrelation to, the Hospital ? 
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Fig. 2.—Window on ground floor of St. = Hospital, St. Mary Street, Swansea, 
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Fig. 3.—Autograph of R. Rawlins, the last Master of St. David’s, Swansea, 
A.D, 
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shall have departed hence, and for the souls of all the faithful de- 
ceased in the said Hospital faithfully as aforesaid to be made, we 
bind ourselves and successors to the compulsion and correction! 
of the aforesaid Lord Bishop of St. David’s and his successors 
for the time being, as often as and whensoever we or our suc- 
cessors in the said Hospital, without lawful hindrance shall cease 
or leave off the chantry beforenamed.—In testimony whereof I 
John de Acom aforesaid have put to these presents my seal, and 
because my seal is unknown to many, I have procured the seal 
of the Lord Bishop of St. David’s to be affixed to these presents ;? 
and we Henry Bishop of St. David’s aforesaid at the urgent and 
personal request of the said Sir John de Acom, master of the 
said Hospital house beforementioned, and of the Chaplains his 
companions aforesaid, have caused our seal to be affixed to these 
presents in testimony of the aforesaid. Given at Sweynes’ the 
twelfth day of September in the Thirteen hundred and thirty- 
fourth year of our Lord.” 
L. 8. L. 8. 
J. de Acom. H. de Gower. 
appended to parchment labels, the whole in good preservation. 


As time rolled on, the duties and services increased, 
their borders were enlarged. Estates and property 
(eventually the cause of their destruction) were added 
unto them. From pious donors they had received, with 
other gifts, the presentations and profits of the churches 
of Llanguick, Llansamlet, Oystermouth,* Penrice, and 
Swansea, all of them parishes or livings in Gower. 


1 “ Cohercioni et districtioni”. 

2 There appears to me a good reason for this, the establishment 
being of recent foundation, and the Warden’s seal being a “secre- 
tum” with an antique head set in it, and not an official device, doubt- 
less would not, whilst the Bishop’s seal certainly would, add weight 
to the document. It was, moreover, highly complimentary to the 
Founder then present, 

8 “Dominus” (Sir) was at that period prefixed to the names of 
the superior clergy as a title of courtesy. 

* A parish and manor adjoining those of Swansea on the west. 
The church and castle, five miles distant, are interesting structures, 
the former having a curious series of windows of an early date, 
with Roman tessere, a Norman font and pillar-piscina, well worth 
the care and restoration recently bestowed upon them. The castle 
had some £300 laid out upon it, under my direction, some years 
ago, at the cost of its noble proprietor, the Duke of Beaufort. 
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The appropriation of Oystermouth by Bishop Hough- 


ton in 1379 was in this wise : 


“ ADAM, by divine permission Bishop of St. David’s,! and the 
Chapter of the same place, to all the faithful servants of Christ 
salvation and perpetual remembrance of the subject matter. 

“ Whereas the Lord Henry de Gower (of happy memory with ~ 
posterity), formerly Bishop of St. David’s, with sincere and highly 


‘laudable devotion hath honorably founded? a certain Hospital in 


the town of Sweynesey in the said diocese of St. David’s, and 
other spiritual and temporal revenues for the support of a cer- 
tain Warden, Chaplains, and poor and infirm persons dwelling 
therein, hath legally and happily added to which (since the first 
foundation of the said Hospital) are, by the changes of the times 
much diminished and evidently insufficient for the wants of 
those now dwelling therein:—WE, duly considering the very 
numerous benefits and works of piety conferred on the said 
Church of St. David, the Bishops his successors, and the other 
ministers thereof, (both) whilst the Spouse® survived and dwelt 
among men, and also after the decease of the said Father, which 
out of his estate he lastingly conferred (we well considering the 
whole matter) do appropriate the parish Church of Oystermouth 
in the said diocese of which the Warden of the said Hospital is 
now patron, to the support of the said Warden, Chaplains, poor 
and infirm persons dwelling therein, and that both the number 
of the faithful and that divine worship may be therein extended 
(because of the evident utility and the urgent necessity of the 
case), WE do, with the consent of the Chapter, hereby annex and 
unite the same with all its rights and purtenances to be possessed 
for ever. 

“Giving and granting to the said Warden free and full power of 
entering and taking possession of the Church of Oystermouth 
now vacant, of our own authority or obtained [of others]. And 
for the indemnity of our Church of St. David and of the Arch- 
deacon of Kermerdyn in whose archdeaconry the said Church of 
Oystermouth is situated, WE direct that the fabric of our Church 
of St. David shall receive annually two shillings on the feast of 
St. James ; and that the said Archdeacon, for the time being, shall 


1 Bishop Houghton was fourth in succession from De Gower. 
He was appointed by the Pope, 20 Sept., 1361, Richard Metford, 
who had been elected by the Chapter, having been set aside. 
Houghton was also Lord Chancellor. Ob. 13 Feb., 1889. 

2 See pp. 6 and 8 ante for footnotes hereon. 

3 In allusion to the supposed marriage effected between a Bishop 
and the Church. 
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have each year on the same festival, ten pence from the Warden 
of the said Hospital, both as an indemnity to our Church and 
himself as aforesaid.1 Given at the Chapter House of our Church 
of St. David the eleventh day of March in the Thirteen hundred 
and seventy-ninth year of our Lord, and of our consecration the 
eighteenth, In witness of which things, We Adam Bishop and 
Chapter aforesaid have caused our seals to be affixed to these 
presents.” ? L. 8. L. 8. 


Down to the period of the Reformation the institu- 
tion appears to have — the even tenor of its way; 
but troubles were at hand, for though left unscathed by 
the grasping greediness of the eighth Henry and his 
sycophants, in the very first year of the gentle Edward, 
its rights were annihilated, its chaplains dispersed, and 
its possessions confiscated. Its ancient halls, chapel, and 
estates, by a stroke of the pen were taken from their 
rightful owners and granted to a local knight, Sir George 
Herbert, of the Place House, Swansea, and the Friars, 
Cardiff ; he being a person of much local esteem and in 
high favour with the Court at that period. 

No long time ensued before portions of the ‘“‘deco- 
rated” walls, erected for religious and charitable pur- 
poses by De Gower, gave way to secular use and to the 
square-headed, heavy structures of the “Tudor” school, 
and thus conjoined their scanty remains may be seen 
to this day. 

Bishop Burgess, in his Charge delivered to the Chap- 
ter at St. David's in July, 1811, thus expresses himself 
in relation to the loss the diocese sustained by this 
confiscation :* “An asylum for poor clergymen incapa- 
citated for their professional duties by age or infirmity, 
was established at Swansea in the fourteenth century 
by the liberality of Bishop Gower. The Church was 


1 Cunningham says: “ When a church is appropriated to an 
abbey or college, then the archdeacon loses his induction-money, in 
recompense whereof he shall yearly out of the church so appropriate 
12 pence or 2 shillings, more or less, and his payments are called 
Pensions.” 

2 Harl. MS. No. 1249, fol. 161. 


3 See its Appendix on superannuated Curates. 4to, 1812. 
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deprived of this very valuable establishment in the six- 
teenth century by a most unfortunate abuse of the 
Reformation. It is proposed to restore this long lost 
charity, and some progress has happily been made in 
the collection of a fund. Its present purpose is con- 
fined to the relief of superannuated curates.” 

So completely, strange to say, was the locus in quo 
of this establishment lost to knowledge, that Mr. Dill- 
wyn, writing so late as 1840, says: “I cannot find any 
evidence to throw the smallest light on the building or 
on its situation in the town”. 

Subsequently, it was by mere accident that one day, 
riding into the stables of the Castle Hotel, and looking 
over the garden walls, I fancied I saw, beneath the 
plaster of the back premises of the Cross Keys public- 
house, indications of early arches. The next day I 
caused the arches to be cleared out, and had the very 
great gratification of being thoroughly satisfied that I 
had discovered the site and remains of the Hospital of 
the Blessed David of Swansea. The work of De Gower 
stood before me in unmistakable reality. 

In connection with the Lordship of Gower, this Hos- 
pital was always returned by the local juries and in 
surveys of the manors, as “ held by suit of Court Leet”. 
Doubtiess so arranged by the Lord de Mowbray when 
he joined in its foundation. From this local digression 
it is time to return to other and greater works of our 
eminent prelate. 

The partial reconstruction of his ancient Cathedral 
and the provision of a Palace commensurate with the 
extent and dignity of the see and shrine of St. David's, 
and capable of affording fitting accommodation for the 
illustrious and other pilgrims who resorted thither in 
great numbers,” were objects worthy of his capacity; 
and to these he devoted himself with energy, liberality, 
and capability, resulting in works whose grandeur and 


1 Contributions to a History of Swansea, p. 46. 
2 Two pilgrimages to St. David’s were counted equal to one to 
Rome. 
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beauty have found learned exposition at the hands of 
his successor the present diocesan, Dr. Basil Jones, our 
excellent President this year, and of his able coadjutor 
Mr. Freeman, in a quarto volume,’ which in text and 
illustration so completely exhausts those branches of 
my subject as to free me from the necessity of doing 
more than refer the reader to its admirable pages. 

We turn now to the genius of De Gower, the more 
marked examples and remains of whose architectural 
skill are to be found at Lamphey, Swansea, and St. 
David's. 

Some doubt has at times been thrown upon Lamphey, 
it being averred, that as its details are simpler and the 
work coarser, it must be the production of some other 
and earlier hand than Gower'’s. But surely this is to 
make De Gower an architectural plagiarist, and is to 
strip him of half of his honour! Is it not more reason- 
able to argue that at his residence at Lamphey Court 
‘he ’gan to try his prentice hand”; that moving thence 
to Swansea Castle he gathered strength of grasp ; and, 
that returning to or settling at St. David’s, he there in 
his maturity designed and constructed a palace, such as 
for completeness and beauty no other prelate, before or 
since, could point to. It is surely but a baseless con- 
jecture that thus seeks to deprive a great artist and 
workman of having pursued the usual course in the 
development of invention—to begin, to improve, and 

“to perfect. The circumstances and analogies in this 
case fully warrant us in asserting that those three struc- 
tures, which, from his time to our own day, have been 
assigned to him, without a rival being named, and 
which are the work of De Gower, are amongst the 
most interesting and beautiful of the numerous mediz- 
val architectural remains of our country. 

Taking now his works at Swansea, excepting the 
Hospital there, which we have already disposed of, St. 
Mary’s Church demands our next consideration. Of 
De Gower’s undoubted work there remains to us but 


1 The History of St. David's. London, Ato, 1856. 
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the tower, the chancel,’ and the west or gable wall of the 
nave. The body of the church itself, having been under- 
mined by a too close digging of the graves, fell in sud- 
denly on Sunday morning, the 20th of May, 1739,? 
thus removing from our ken and criticism so much 
of the work of De Gower, after which there arose 
in its stead the existing abortion of a pro-Roman Doric 
temple, such as Wood of Bath at a later period in- 
truded at Llandaff under somewhat analogous circum- 
stances. Fortunately we live in times of a better and 
healthier taste.* 

Two or three fragments connected with this church 
remain, to which I should like to draw Mr. Freeman’s 
and the present Bishop’s attention. (a.) A recessed 
wall-tomb on the north side of the chancel has, by the 
old folk of the parish, always been designated as that 
of the founder (it is, or rather was, in the customary 
locale), but though the drapery of the figure may suit 
the early period of De Gower, I am afraid the archi- 
tecture of its arched recess must be declared of a later 
date. To “Cromwell and his soldiers” common report 
(as usual) gives the discredit of the injuries inflicted 
upon it; but it was left to the vandalism of a modern 
lay-impropriator to out-Cromwell Cromwell by turning 
it aside to perish in the churchyard, and erecting on its 
site access to a needless and comfortless “‘retiring room”. 

(b.) A large slab of Sutton stone for many years 
formed the door step of the south entrance to the church; 
this, during the progress of some repairs, was taken up 
and proved to have in the deep mouldings on its edges 
the favourite four-leaved flower of De Gower, while 
such letters of the inscription as remained were clearly 
Longobardic in type; but, though no name could be 
made out, the question arose in my mind, Might this 


1 Of this work, see further, Mr. Freeman’s remarks on the“ Archi- 
tectural Antiquities of Gower”, in Arch. Camb., vol. for 1850, p. 50. 

2 Vide Dillwyn’s Swansea, p.43, for full details of this catastrophe. 

8 May we thereunder hope for the revival of a structure such as 
De Gower left, and which we are quite capable of erecting and en- 
joying for our mother Church ? 
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slab once have covered the remains of the good Alianora 
de Mowbray, who Mr. Gabriel Powell distinctly states’ 
was buried in Swansea Church ? | 

(c.) Lastly, I now place in our friends’ hands a frag- 
ment of delicately carved Caen-stone tabernacle work, 
dug up a few years ago from under the old vestry room. 
Is this of De Gower’s day, or is it not also of a later 
period ? 

Much difficulty has from time to time been felt with 
regard to the possession by this Bishop of that Caput 
baronium, Swansea Castle, separately from the Lord- 
ship of Gower, under such a tenure as to justify the 
very large outlay indicated by its entire reconstruction 
in his costly style. So complete was the removal of 
the older structure, that neither door nor window, arch 
nor mullion, of an earlier date has been detected by 
any observer.? The external work is built in regular 
courses of squared native sandstone with angles, pillars, 
and arches, furnished from the well-known Glamorgan- 
shire Sutton quarries. It is of better structure certainly 
than Lamphey, but far inferior on its face to the care- 
fully enriched work at St. David's.’ 

Continuing, for a moment, the historic difficulty, I 
think it may possibly be met in this way. When we 
remember it was at this period that the fury of the 
feuds between Edward II and Isabella, “the she-wolf 
of France”, and their respective favourites, was at its 
height, that the Despencers had not only obtained the 
great lordship of Glamorgan, but had persuaded the weak 
king to seize for them the adjoining Seignory of Gower, 
and that this last outrage perpetrated on the noble family 
of De Mowbray had set the kingdom in a flame, and was 
the immediate cause of that Lancastrian outbreak which 
resulted in the disastrous defeat of the great barons at 
Boroughbridge in 1322—that not only did the Mowbray 
family lose its estates, but John, the then Lord, was 


1 In his “ Account of the Lordship of Gower.” MS., fol. 1764. 

2 And, strange to say, there has been no intrusion of later details. 

3 An excellent view by Brock may be found in Arch. Camb., vol. 
vii, 1861. 
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taken, hastily tried, and forthwith hung at York ; while 
his unhappy wife and young children were seized and 
sent to the Tower, and there treated with such rigour 
that she was only able to purchase some relaxation of 
their distress by passing a portion of her ancestral ma- 
nors over to the greedy favourite of the king! Looking 
to the then local status of De Gower, and his quiescent 
character, there is, I venture to think, no difficulty in 
assuming that “the Castle” might have been placed in 
his hands at the pleasure of the Crown, or for the term 
of his natural life ; a not uncommon form of grant in 
those days, especially where, as in the case of a bishop, 
no heirs could arise to create new interests or trouble- 
some applications in the future. 

We know, as a fact, that after De Gower’s time this 
Castle did not return to its prior owners until Edward 
III made restitution of it to Alianora, the widow of one 
and the mother of another John de Mowbray. Of another 
fact we may be sure, whatever the cause. Had not mis- 
fortune fallen upon the descendants of the wicked De 
Breosa, neither possession nor architectural develop- 
ment by De Gower would have occurred, and the coun- 
try could not have made reference to that which proves 
the old truth of his being one of those men who nihil 
tetigit, quod non ornavit,—he nothing handled that he 
did not adorn, hence creating what Keats has so poeti- 
cally crystallised into “‘a thing of beauty is a joy for 
ever!” For the truth of these remarks let us look care- 
fully even at the seal of De Gower, as drawn and cut 
by the elder Jewitt from the original yet preserved 
amongst the muniments of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
and given in the accompanying illustration. It will 
be seen that this seal is of the usual episcopal form, an 
oval, 23 in. by 12 in.; within two pillars surmounted 
by a crocketed ogee arch, the ground richly diapered, 
stands the bishop with his mitre and staff in the act of 
blessing. His sandalled feet rest on a plinth which 
has beneath it a carved bracket, the whole evincing De 
Gower’s peculiar taste and elegance of design. 
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On careful examination it will be observed that in lieu 
of a kneeling figure of the founder or a coat of arms, usu- 
ally placed here, a circular recess is filled in with a trefoil 
tracery enriched with the bishop's favourite four-leaved 
flower, and within that again is a tricorporate branch 
bearing three sexfoils, looking not unlike tracery in — 
glass. Anything more delicately beautiful in its way, 
more characteristic personally, or in an artistic sense, 
it would be difficult to find. Further, I desire to draw 
particular attention to the crocketting and finial of the 
arch in this seal, which remind one strongly of those yet 
existing (necessarily much decayed) over the grand en- 
trance door into the ruined hall of the palace, as well as 
those so beautifully carved above the arches of his own 
tomb at St. David’s. If these remarks shall receive the 
approval of the authors' of the History of St. David's, 
it is impossible to avoid the observation that with this 
great man nothing was too small for his attention or 
beneath his care, and that the principles which formed 
his special mode of enrichment in large architectural 
works were here introduced with a true feeling for art, 
in a space no larger than the surface of a silver penny of 
Queen Victoria. 

Amongst the possessions still personally enjoyed by 
the Bishops of this see are the manors and parishes of 
Llangavelach and of Llanddewi, in Gower ; neither of 
which is far from Swansea. Some particulars of them 
we have as far back as 1326.? In the first named parish 
we have no indications of the De Gower presence, for 
its church was rebuilt at the beginning of this century. 
Of Llandewi there is a tradition current in the parish 
that “a bishop began to build a grand house there, but 
was obliged to desist from want of water.” Fenton and 
others nevertheless relate that Bishop Gower not only 
began, but completed, a magnificent place, intending it 


1 Both gentlemen were present at Carmarthen on the reading of 
this Memoir. 
2 Vide my Gower Surveys, folio, 1870. 
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for one of the episcopal residences.’ Leland’ says, in solo 
patromoni suz. Fenton further states, that it was 
sumptuously furnished by De Gower, but that his suc- 
cessor Houghton being oppressed with the needless 
number of residences, and this one in particular being 
destitute of water, he, with the consent of the chapter, 
caused it to be taken down and the materials laid by 
for other use, although a previous order of the 27th 
May, 1342,° expressly directs that the manor house of 
Llandewi be “ repaired and maintained”. The bishop is 
at this day impropriator of the tithes and patron of the 
living. Adjoining the church there are remains of a 
house called ‘‘ Llandewi Castle”, which contains some 
architectural features, but so choked with plaster and 

, Whitewash that my friend, the Rev. J. D. Davies, Rector 
of Llanmadoc, informs me it is difficult truly to predi- 
cate their period or character. 

The Record publications yield us little information in 
connection with De Gower or his possessions—one, and 
I think the only entry worthy transcription in connec- 
tion with his name and the Swansea district is—“ Henr’ 
de Gower, Ep’'us Menevens’, pro quatuor capellanis. 
Gower nonnulle parcelle terr’, etc. Passagium ultra 
Aquam de Tewe. Swansea hundr’, in Wallia.” This 
was entered in the fifth year of Edward ITI.‘ 

At page 58 of the same volume we gather who held 
the lordship in the 7th Edward ITI, thus: “ Gowerland 
Maner’—remanet eidem Joh. de Mowbray. Wallia.” 

The life of De Gower was not extended deep into the 
vale of years, for if we may trust our suggestion on a 
previous page; that he was born in 1293, sixty-seven 
years would bring him to the known date of his death, 
1360, engraved on the brass rail of his tomb (which, in 
accordance with the then usage, he had provided for 
himself) in the little chapel of St. John, beneath the 


1 Manby’s St. David's, 8vo, pp. 201, 202. 
Collectanea de Rebus Brit., p. 323. 
8 Lib. Stat. de St. David’s, p. 24. 
* Calend. Inquis. p. Mortem, folio, 1806, vol. ii, p. 47, No. 177. 
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rood-loft of his much loved cathedral. Though damaged 
and battered the effigy yet remains 7m situ,’ but with 
greater facility of access than formerly, for since the re- 
cent restorations by Sir Gilbert Scott an enclosing wall 
on the south side has been removed, and it is now 
therefore more open to the light of day and the pencil 
of the artist, so that we may hope ere long to see it illus- 
trating the pages of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 

I hope I may not be charged with having pursued 
my subject at too great length, for it is natural, and I 
trust not objectionable, for one townsman to praise an- 
other, when his works remain to be pointed at as of 
superlative excellence, but whose fate nevertheless it 
has hitherto been, that no connected account exists of 
his place in local history. If by bringing together these 
membra disjuncta, connected with the time in which he 
lived and of his doings in them, I shall create a greater 
interest in the man, and thereby stir up a desire in 
others to seek for further and fuller evidence of his 
character and ability, my efforts will be amply rewarded, 
and the time you have been pleased to give me will not 
have been wasted. 

Gro. Grant Francis, F.S.A., 


Royal Institution, Swansea. President. 
August 12, 1875. 


1 In the Society’s volume for 1866, at p. 61, will be found an 
extremely interesting account, with illustrations, of the opening of 
several graves near the entrance to the choir of St. David’s, with 
details of the objects found ; and Mr. Clear states that “the exten- 
sive operations connected with the rebuilding of the two western 
piers of the central tower have unfortunately made it necessary to 
remove also the remains of the celebrated Bishop Gower, who died 
A.D. 1847 [sic, but qu. ?], and was buried in the Chapel of St. John 
in his own Cathedral, under the roodloft.” Mr. Clear very properly * 
adds, “the remains will be replaced where they were discovered.” 
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HISTORY OF THE LORDSHIP OF MAELOR GYMRAEG 
OR BROMFIELD, THE LORDSHIP OF IAL 
OR YALE, AND CHIRKLAND, 


IN THE PRINCIPALITY OF POWYS FADOG. 
(Continued from vol. vi, p. 339.) 














PLAS YN HORSLLI IN THE LORDSHIP OF 
MERFFORDD. 


(Harl. MSS. 1972-2299.) 


Sanddef Hardd, or the Handsome, was=Angharad, only daughter and heiress 
the eldest son of Caradog or Cadrod | of Gruffydd ab Cadwgan, lord of 
Hardd, lord of Tref Fodavon in Mon, | Nannau. Or, a lion rampant azure. 
by his second wife, Angharad,daughter | Her mother was Angharad, only 
of Gruffydd ab Carwed of Liwydiarth | daughter and heiress of David ab 
in Mon. (See Arch. Camb., July, 1874, | Owain, Prince of North Wales, and 
p. 187.) For his services in battle | Emma his wife, daughter of Geoffroi 
against the English, the Prince of | Plantagenet, Count of Anjou, and 
Powys gave him the townships of Bur- | sister of Henry II, King of England. 
ton and Llai in the parish of Gresford. | 1. Or, a lion rampant azure ; 2, vert, 
He bore vert, semé of broomslips, a | three eagles displayed in fess or 
lion rampant or 








| 
Moreiddig,=Tangwystl, daughter of Cadwgan ab Cadwaladr, second son of 
lord of | Gruffydd ab Cynan, King of Gwynedd. Gules, three lions pas- 
Burton | sant in pale argent. Cadwaladr' was lord of Ceredigion, and 
and Llai resided in the Castle of Aberystwith 





1 In the history of the Gwydir family is a grant from Cadwaladr 
of the church of Nevin, “ Deo et Eccl’ie S. Iohannis Evan’ de Hage- 
man et Canonicis ibidem Deo servientibus.” (Lewis Dwnn, vol. ii, 
p- 107.) 
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Howel,=Gwenllian, second wife, relict Llewelyn=Cecilia, d. and Gruf- 
lord of | of Ithelab Eunydd,lordofTref of Bur- | heiressofLlew- fydd 
Burton | Alun, daughter and coheiress ton. elyn ab Dol- 

and | of Gruffydd, third son of Meilir Most | phyn ab Llew- 

Llai | Eyton,lord of Eyton, Erlisham, authors | elyn Eurdorchog, lord 
and Borasham. Ermine,a lion state of Ial and Ystrad 
rampant azure. Gruffydd mar- that he Alun. See Ial 
ried Angharad, daughter and had no 
heiress of Llewelyn ab Meurig _ issue 
ab Caradog ab lestyn ab Gwr- 
gant, Prince of Glamorgan. Sibell, ux. Llewelyn ab Ithel 
Gules, three chevronells argent 














ee TE d. of Rhiryd Ynys! of Ial, io d. of 
of Bur- | Foel of Blodwel (first lord of Gelli Cadwgan ab Mei- 
ton and | wife). Argent, three Gynan, a.D. lir Eyton, lord of 
Llai ravens’ heads erased 1165. See Eyton, Erlys, and 
proper, their beaks Arch. Camb., Buras. Ermine, a 
ules, See Arch. Jan. 1875, | lion rampt. azure 

Camb., July, 1873, p-40 Dyddgu, ux. Cadwgan 
p. 252 Goch ab Y Gwion, lord of Ial 











| | 
Goronwy=Gwenllian, d. of Rhys ab David ab Margaret, ux. Cynwrig 


of Bur- | Meredydd Hen ab Howel, illegiti- Fychan ab Cynwrig ab 

ton and | mate son of Meredydd ab Bleddyn, Hoedliw of Cristionydd. 

Llai Prince of Powys. Or, a lion ram- Ermine, a lion rampant 
pant gules sable 





David Hen=Angharad, d. of Iorwerth Goch ab Mali, ux. Howel Goch ab 
of Burton | Madog ab Maelion of Creuddyn. Meredydd Fychan of Aber 
and Llai | Gules, a chevron argent inter three Tanad. See Arch. Cambd., 

| plates July, 1873, p. 253 
| 














1| ie 8 | 6 | 
Iorwerth of Llai, 2, Gruffydd ab David Madog of Horslli= Robert of 
of whom pre- 3, Goronwy Goch? Morton, 
sently 7, Howell of Pickill in Maelor Gymraeg ancestor 

| | of the 
David of Horslli= Torwerth of Horslli= Sanddefs cf Morton 
| | | : 
| 

Teuan of= Ednyfed__... heiress of her brother Ednyfed. She mar- 
Horslli of Horslli ried Eduyfed Lloyd ab Iorwerth Fychan ab 
06.8. . lorwerth ab Awr ab Ieuaf, ancestor of the 

Angharad, heiress . Lloyds of Plas Madog in Rhiwfabon 

of Horslli, p. 24 








1 His daughter and heiress, Gwenllian, married David of Yr 
Orsedd Goch in Maelor, son of Ieuaf Llwyd ab Howel Fychan of 
Trefalun, ab Howel Wyddel ab lorwerth ab Ieuaf ab lorwerth. 

* David Goch of Burton married Gwenllian. daughter of John ab 
Morgan ab Llewelyn ab Ifor, lord of St. Clears. (Harl. MS. 2299.) 
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4] 5 
Llewelyn, ancestor of=Erddylad, d. of David Goch of Burton,? ancestor 
the Matheys of Llan- Ieuaf ab Llew- of the Griffiths of Brymbo and 
estyn and Jenkyn ab elyn ab Cynw- Plas y Bowld in Caer Gwrle. 
David of Tref Alun rig Efell, lord P. 
of Eglwysegl 





Eva, ux. Grotyaa Grach ab Guen- Angharad, ux. edo ab Llewelyn ab 
Iorwerth ab Meilirab Gor- Ilian Gruftydd ab Cadwgan, lord of Eyton, 
onwy ab Gruffydd ab Llew- Erlys, and Bwras or Borasham, who 
elyn ab Cynwrig Efell, an- died a.p. 1331, and was buried, on the 
cestor of the Eytons of Coed Feast of St. Matthias, in the north 
y Liai aisle of Gresford Church. Lrmine, a 
lion rampant azure. She married, 

secondly, Madog Foel of Eglwysegl. 

Iorwerth of Llai, the eldest son of David Hen of Bur- 
ton, married Gwenllian, daughter of Ithel Fychan ab 
Ithel Llwyd ab Ithel Gam,Lord of Mostyn. Ithel Fychan 
bore azure, a lion statant argent, and did homage for his 
lands to Edward of Carnarvon, at Chester, 29 Edward 
I (1300). By this lady Iorwerth had issue: 1, Go- 
ronwy of Llai, who lies buried in the Llai chapel in the 
north aisle of Gresford Church. His tomb, on which 
he is represented recumbent in armour, with his mailed 
hand grasping his sword, still remains. The arms on 
his shield are a bend charged with three mullets, and 
there is also this inscription, “ HIC 1ACET GRONW. F. I0R- 
WERTH. F. DD. CUJ AIE DS ABSOLWAT”. He married 
Gwenllian, daughter of Adda Goch ab Ieuaf ab Adda 
ab Awr of Trevor, by whom he had issue one son Da- 
vid of Llai’ and two daughters, Margaret, wife of Ma- 
dog ab Llewelyn of Halchdyn in Maelor Saesneg, son of 
Ednyfed Gam of Llys Pengwern in Nanheudwy, and 
Angharad ux David of Rhiwlo; 2, Madog Distain ; 3, 
Iorwerth Fychan, of whom presently; 4, Gruffydd, 
who married Gwenllian, daughter of Howel Fychan ab 
Howel ab Einion, by whom he had a daughter and 
heiress, Angharad, wife of Meredydd ab Llewelyn 


1 David ab Goronwy of Llai married Angharad, daughter of Gruf- 
fydd ab Llewelyn ab Cynwrig ab Osbern Fitz Gerald of Cors y 
Gedel, by whom he had two daughters,— Eva, who married Jenkin 
Hanmer; and Angharad, wife of Madog, second son of Robert 
Puleston of Emral. They and their two daughters were living 7th 
Oct., 4 Henry VI (1426). 
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Ddu of Abertanad ; 4, Ieuan, who married Margaret, 
daughter of David ab Madog, Baron of Hendwr in 
Edeyrnion ; and 5, lorwerth Foel, who married Mar- 
garet, daughter of Meredydd ab Gruffydd Llwyd ab 
Llewelyn ab Ynyr of Ial; and a daughter, Margaret, 
wife of Iorwerth of Borasham and Rhuddallt (ancestor of 
the family of Bwras of Bwras, or Borasham of Bora- 
sham), fourth son of Llewelyn ab Gruffydd ab Cadwgan, 
Lord of Eyton, Erlys, and Borasham. 

Iorwerth Fychan of Burton, the third son of Ior- 
werth ab David, bore sable, three roses argent. He 
married Lleuci, daughter of Meredydd Lloyd ab Mere- 
dydd ab Rhys Goch, by whom he had a son, Madog of 
Burton, who married Gwenhwyfar, daughter of Rhys 
ab Ithel ab Meredydd, by whom he had issue Cathe- 
rine ux. Gruffydd ab David Sutton of Sutton, ermine a 
lion rampant azure, and two sons, David of Almer, 
whose daughter and heiress Lleicu married Madog ab 
Gruffydd ab Madog ab Robert ab David Goch of Bur- 
ton, vert, semé of broomslips a lion rampant or; and 
Gruffydd Fychan of Talwrn, by Croes Howel in Bur- 
ton. He married Gwenllian, daughter of David of Yr 
Orsedd Goch in Maelor, ab Ieuaf Llwyd ab Howel Fy- 
chan of Trefalun, ab Howel Wyddel ab Iorwerth ab 
Einion ab Ithel ab Eunydd, Lord of Trevalun, azure, a 
lion rampant or; but according to others she was the 
daughter of David ab Ithel Llwyd ab Ithel Fychan, by 
whom he had issue: 1, David, of whom presently; 2, 
Madog; and 3, Owain. 

David ab Gruffydd Fychan married three times. By 
his first wife Gwen, daughter of David ab Iorwerth ab 
Madog Ddu of Abenbury, ab Gruffydd ab lorwerth 
Fychan ab Iorwerth ab Ieuaf ab Niniaf ermine, a lion 
rampant sable; he had one son Gruffydd, who died s. 
p., and a daughter Catherine, who married Richard 
Tegyn of Fron Deg, Sergeant-at-Arms, son of Robert 
Tegyn ab David ab Tegyn ab Madog ab Iorwerth Goch 
ab Madog ab Ieuaf ab Niniaf, ermine a lion rampant 
sable. He married, secondly, Eva, daughter and coheir 
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of Howel ab Meredydd ab Ieuaf Llwyd of Trevalun, ab 
Howel Fychan ab Howel Wyddel ab Iorwerth (azure 
a lion salient ov), by whom he had a son Howel, of 
whom presently ; and, thirdly, he married a daughter 
of Edward Stradlinge. 

Howel ab David was the first of this branch of the 
family who settled at Plas yn Horslli, which place he 
became possessed of by right of his wife Margaret, 
daughter and heiress of Ieuan Llwyd (Perchenwr Plas 
yn Horslli' ab Gruffydd Llwyd ab Dafydd Fychan of 

refalun).? Ieuan Llwyd, who was of Trefalun, became 
possessed of Plas yn Horslli, by his marriage with An- 
gharad, daughter and heiress of Ieuan ab David ab 
Madog of Horslli, sixth son of David Hen ab Goronwy 
of Burton (p.21). By his wife Margaret, Howel ab 
David had issue, besides a daughter...... who married 
William ab David ab Gruffydd ab David ab Llewelyn 
of Trefalun, a son and heir. ~ 

Thomas Powell of Plas yn Horslli, and Constable of 
Holt Castle. He married Catherine, daughter and 
heiress of Lancelot Lowther, Esq., Constable of Holt 
Castle, who bore or, six annulets sable, by whom he 
had issue four sons: 1, Thomas, of whom presently ; 2, 
John Lancelot ; 3, George Anthony; and 4, Edward, 
who all with the exception of Thomas died without 
issue ; and five daughters: 1, Ann, ux. Richard Royden 
of Holt; 2, Margaret, ux. William Howlstog; 3, Do- 
rothy, ux. John Ffylkyn; 4, Wenhwyfrid, ux.—1st, 
John Norton; 2nd, George Tormacon; 3rd, Edward 
Gotley; 4th, John Dod ; and 5th, Ursula, ux. Alexander 
Coates. 

Thomas Powell of Plas yn Horslli was living in 1612. 
He married Alice, daughter and coheiress of Ralph 
Wortesley or Worsley of Berkett in Cheshire,® by whom 


1 Cae Cyriog MS. 

2 David Fychan was the son of David ab Madog ab Iorwerth of 
Trefalun, ab Ieuan ab Iorwerth ab EKinion of Trefalun, eldest son of 
Ithel ab Eunydd, lord of Trefalun and Gresford. See Arch. Camb., 
April, 1874, p. 143. : 

8 Hugh Worsley, who was descended from Jordan Worsley of 
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he had issue six sons and two daughters: 1, Thomas, 
of whom presently; 2, John; 3, William Powell of 
Chester, Deputy; 4, Ralph; 5, Alexander; and 6, 
George, who was living in 1640, and married a daughter 
of ... Lloyd of Hersedd. The eldest daughter, Alice, 
married John Lloyd of Llys Vassi, and Joanna, the se- 
cond daughter, married Roger Royden of Holt and Is 
y Coed, Captain in the royal army. 

Thomas Powell of Plas yn Horslli, the eldest son, was 
High Sheriff for Denbighshire in 1591. He married 
Dorothy, daughter of Maurice Wynn of Gwydir, Esq., 
vert three eagles displayed in fess ov, and died in 1629, 
having had five sons: 1, Sir Thomas, of whom pre- 
sently ; 2, John, of whom presently; 3, Roger; 4, Ri- 
chard, M.A., who resided in Ireland; 5, Worsley; and 
four daughters; 1, Sidney; 2, Margaret, ux. William 
Edwards of Eyton, High Sheriff for co. Denbigh, 1654; 
3, Elen; and 4, Catherine ux. Roger Davies of Erlys ab 
John ab Richard Davies of Erlys, ab David ab Howel 
ab Edward Puleston ab Madog Puleston of Bers, argent, 
on a bend sable, three mullets of the field. 

John Powell, the second son of Thomas Powell and 
Dorothy his wife, was of Bodylltyn, in the parish of 
Rhiwfabon, which place he acquired by his wife Jane, 
daughter of John Wills of London, merchant, who pur- 
chased it from John Eyton (Archeologia Cambrensis, 
July 1874, “Original Documents”, p. cci). John Powell, 
who was living in 1620, had issue three daughters co- 
heirs: 1, Jane, ux. Edward Williams of Hafod y Bwch, 
in the parish of Wrexham, son and heir of William ab 
David ab Ieuan Lloyd (Archeologia Cambrensis, Jan. 
1875, “ Original Documents”, p. cexxxvii); 2, Cathe- 


Worsley Manor, married a daughter of Standish of Standish, by 
whom he had a son, William Worsley of Berkett in Cheshire, who 
married Joanna, daughter of Adam Birkenhead of Huxley, by whom 
he was father of Ralph Worsley of Berkett, who married a daughter 
of Pick of London, by whom he had two daughters, coheirs,— Alice, 
who married Thomas Powell; and Avisa, who married, first, Thomas 
Vaudrey ; secondly, Humphrey Davenport; and thirdly, John Shak- 
erley. 








| 
| 
| 





i __________ ________ 
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rine, ux. Rev. Maurice Matthews, rector of Erbistog, 
1660, see Blodwel Fechan ; and 3, ...... who sold her 
lands to the rector of Erbistog. 

Sir Thomas Powell of Plas yn Horslli, son and heir 
apparent of Thomas Powell and Dorothy his wife, was 
created a baronet by King Charles I in January, 1628, 
and was High Sheriff for co. Denbigh in 1639. He 
married Catherine, daughter of Sir John Egerton of 
Oulton, Knt., by whom he had issue two sons: 1, Tho- 
mas, who died in 1617, in his great grandfather's life- 
time ; and 2, John, of whom presently ; and one daugh- 
ter Ffrances, who married, first, Edward Norreys of 
Speak Hal] in Lancashire ; and secondly, John Edwards 
of Stansti, descended from Edwyn ab Goronwy, and 
died 19th Sept., 1655. 

John Powell of Bakersed, the second son of Sir Tho- 
mas, died in December, 1642, in his father’s lifetime. 
He married Margaret, daughter and coheir of Edward 
Puleston of Trefalun, ab Edward Puleston of Trefalun 
ab Edward Puleston, second son of Sir Richard Pule- 
ston of Emrall, Knt., Edward Puleston (son of Sir Ri- 
chard) obtained his estate in Trefalun by his marriage 
with Margaret, only daughter and heiress of John 
Almer of Trefalun, second son of John Almer of Pant 
Iocyn, Esq. By his wife Margaret, who died 23rd No- 
vember, 1663, John Powell had issue two sons: 1, Sir 
Thomas, of whom presently ; and 2, Worsley, who died 
in his father’s lifetime, and four daughters: 1, Cathe- 
rine; 2, Frances, ux. Thomas Reddendale of Wrexham ; 
3, Elizabeth, ob. 5th July, 1663, s. p.; and 4, Anne. 

Sir Thomas Powell of Plas yn Horslli, Bart., was 
High Sheriff for co. Denbigh in 1657. He married 
first Mary, daughter of William Conway of Bodrhyddan 
in Tegeingl, Esq., by whom he had issue two sons: 1, 
Sir Thomas, of whom presently, and 2, William, who 
died s. p. Sir Thomas married, secondly, Jane, daugh- 
ter of Robert Ravenscroft of Bretton in Merffordd, and 
relict of Henry Hardware of Peele, by whom he had 
issue two daughters: 1, Elizabeth, ux. Thomas Eyton 
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of Trimley and Leeswood, High Sheriff for co. Flint, 
1684; and 2, Margaret. 

Sir Thomas Powell of Plas yn Horslli, Bart., was born 
in 1650. He was High Sheriff for co. Denbigh in 1684, 
and died 9th April, 1689. He married, first, Anne, 
daughter and heiress of Walter Cookes, of London, 
merchant, and relict of Timothy Myddleton of Pant 
Iocyn, by whom he had issue one son, William, who - 
died s. p., and two daughters, Mary and Margaret. 
Sir Thomas married secondly Wenefride, daughter and 
heiress of John Mitho of Crascombe in co. Somerset, 
or, three negroes’ heads ppr., wreathed argent, by whom 
he had issue one son, Samuel, and a daughter named 
Winefride. 





THE PARK IN THE LORDSHIP OF WHITTINGTON. 


Howel, second son of Gruffydd of Abertanad, ab Ieuan=... d. of .. 
Fychan ab Ieuan Gethin ab Madog Cyffin. See p. 28 Strange 





siaienastaiaaiiii relict of Tudor Lloyd of Bodidris in Ial, and eldest 
Powel | daughter of John Edward Hen of Plas Newydd, Receiver of Chirk- 

of | land, and Gwenllian his wife, daughter of Elis Eyton of Watstay 
Park in Rhiwfabon 








Thomas=Mary, d. of Margaret, ux. Blanche, ux. Thomas Williams of 
Powel | Sir Robert William Willaston,ab Reinallt ab William, 








of Park, | Corbet of Mostyn lord of Willaston, Sable, three 
ob.1588 | Moreton horses’ heads erased argent 
Corbet 
| | 
Robert Powel=Anne, d. of Robert Needham of .. ux, Robert Lloyd 
of Park Shavington of Aston 





| | 
Thomas Powel=Mary, d. of Thomas Edward Powel=Mary, d. of William 
of Park, Atkins of Park Barnham of Lon- 
ob. 1618 don, ob. 1674 








| | 
Robert Powel Margaret, ux. Rev. Robert Powel of Park, D.D., ob. 1680, 
of Park, Andrew Lloyd This line ended in an heiress, Jane Powel, 
ob. 1653, 8. p. of Aston who sold the Park estate to Sir Francis 
Charlton of Ludford, Bart. 


Sir Francis Charlton of Ludford, Bart., had a son, 
Job Charlton, of Park, High Sheriff for co. Salop in 
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1748; and a daughter, Emma, heir to her brother, who 
married John Kinchant, Esq., captain in the 32nd regi- 
ment of infantry, by whom she had issue, three sons : 
1, John Charlton Kinchant of Park, High Sheriff for 
co. Salop, 1775; ob. s. p. 1832; 2, Francis; and 3, 
Richard, father of Richard Henry Kinchant of Park, 
Esq.,J.P. and D.L., and High Sheriff for co. Salop, 1846. 











ABER TANAD IN THE LORDSHIP OF MECHAIN. 
Harl. MS, 2299. 


Gruffydd, third son of Ieuan Fychan=Gwerfyl Hael of Blodwel, d. and co- 

of Moeliwrch, ab Ieuan Gethin ab | heiress of Madog ab Meredydd ab 

Madog Cyffin ab Madog Gochof Lloran | Llewelyn Ddu of Mechain, Aber 

Uchaf, ab Ieuaf ab Cuhelyn ab Rhun | Tanad, and Blodwel. (See Arch. 

ab Einion Efell. (Archeologia Cam- Camb., July 1873, p. 254. ; 
brensis, July 1873, p. 249.) 





| 
David =Catherine, d. of Meredydd Howel. ye io Reignallt of Garth, 
Lloyd | ab Ieuan ab Meredydd of See third son of Sir Gruffydd 
of Celynennau and Ystym __p. 27 Fychan of Garth, Knight 
Aber | Cegid. Vert, three eagles Bauneret} of Agincourt. 
Tanad displayed in fess or Sable, three horses’ heads 
erased argent 
| 2 


Ieuan Margaret or Maude, d. and heiress —Alice, d. of Cadwal- Robert 

Lloyd | of David Lloyd, lord of half the | adrof Maesmawr,ab Lloyd 
of | lordship of Broniarth, ab Ieuan ab | Sir Gruffydd Fychan, 

Aber | Gruffydd ab Ieuan ab Madog ab Knight Banneret 

Tanad | Gwenwis. Sad/e, three horses’ heads 

erased argent 














| 

Teuan Lloyd Fychan=Elizabeth, d. of Roger Thornes of Shelfog, J he 

of Aber Tanad, and | co. Salop, and Jane his wife, d. of Sir Roger Tanad 

lord of half Broni- | Kynaston of Hordley, ab Gruffydd Kynas- of 
arth ~ | ton of Stoke Brockton 
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| | 
Thomas Tanat—Catherine, d. of Matthew Geoffrey=Maude,d. of Gruffydd 
ofAberTanad, | Goch Pryse of Newtown Tanat ab Davidab Owen ab 
lord of half | Hall,ab Thomas ab Rhys David Lloyd of Halch- 
Broniarth ab David Lloyd dyn in Deuddwr. Azure, three 
seagulls argent 














z | 
Rhys ieiinibiaietin d. =Mary, d. of Thomas Thos,=...d.and heir- 





of Aber of Edward | Williams of Wollas- Tanat | ess of Thomas 
Tanad, lord | Kynaston of | ton. Sadle, three ab Oliver! of 
of half Hordley | horses’ heads erased argent | Neuadd Wen 
Broniarth 
Rawat Tanat,—Anne, d. & Edward Tanat==Mary,d.of Hugh Nan- 
ancestor of the heiress of of Neuadd nau of Nannau, ab 
Tanats of Thos. Dod Wen Gruffydd ab Howel ab 
Broxon in of Broxon David 
Cheshire 








Thos. Tanat-—Margaret, d. of Roger Catherine, Thomas Nannau 
of Aber Kynaston of Hordley, ux.Edward Tanat Tanat 
Tanad, lord | Esq., ab Edward ab Onslow of 
of half Humphrey ab Sir Onslow 
Broniarth | Roger Kynaston, Knt. 








| | | | 
Robert Gruffydd Mar- Anne, ux. Edward ab David Lloyd 
garet ab Thomas Lloyd ab David Lloyd 


| | | | 

Rhys Tanat of Abertanat,—Margaret, d. of John Owen Roger 

- lord of Broniarth, 1643 of Clynenneu, Esq. David 
Edward 














| 
Margaret, ux. Catherine, ux. Mary Anne 
Humphrey Wynn Robert Thomas of Sychdin 





1 Oliver of Neuadd Wen, in the parish of Llanerfyl, was the 
second son (by Florence his wife, daughter of Howel Clun or Col- 
ynwy of Colynwy) of Thomas Pryse of Newtown Hall and Neuadd 
Wen, son and heir of Rhys ab David Lloyd of Newtown Hall. Rhys 
was Esquire of the Body to Edward IV, and fell at the battle of 
Banbury, A.D. 1469. His wife was Margaret, daughter and heiress 
of Ieuan ab Owain ab Meredydd ab David Lloyd of Neuadd Wen, 
lineally descended from Meredydd ab Cynan, lord of Rhiwhiraeth, 
Llysin, Coed Talog, and Neuadd Wen, who bore quarterly, gules 
and argent, four lions passant guardant countercharged. The ancient 
baronet family of Pryse of Newtown Hall, now extinct in the male 
line, was lineally descended from Elystan Glodrydd, Prince of Ffer- 
lis, who bore gules, a lion rampant regardant or. See Arch. Camb., 
January, 1874, p. 34. 
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| | 
Thomas ics of =...d. of Owen Mary, ux. Sir Evan Penelope, ux. 
Abertanat, lord Sir Tanat Lloyd of Bodidris, Richard Lance 
of Broniarth Rhys Bart. of Cornwall 





| 
Five children died young § Susanna, heiress—Colonel Sydney Godolphin, 
of Abertanat j Auditor of North Wales 





| 
Prencis Margaret, Mary=Henry Godolphin, Pusitien, married, Ist, 
Godolphin _ lady D.D., Dean of Francis Hoblin, Esq. ; 
06.8. p. of Broniarth St. Paul’s 2nd, Sir William Pren- 
| dergast, Bart. 
Mary Kaen: Saeae Owen of Brogyntyn, Esq. 





| 
Robert Godolphin Owen Margaret Owen, heiress=William Ormsby, Esq., 
of we 8% Esq., of Brogyntyn | M.P. for Sligo 
ob. 8. p. 





| 
Mary Jane Ormsby,=William Gore, Esq., took the name of 
heiress of Brogyntyn Ormsby Gore, M.P. for co. Salop 


John Ralph Ormsby Gore of Brogyntyn, Esq., M.P. for co. Salop. 


The last Godolphin who owned the Abertanat estate 
left the property from the lawful heir to Lord Osborne. 
(Carlisle's Topographical Dictionary.) 





BLODWEL FECHAN. 


John Tanat of Brockton, younger son of Ieuan Lloyd==Elen, d.of Humphrey 
Tanat ab David Lloyd of Abertanat. See p. 28 Kynaston 


Edward Tanat of Brockton= 





| ] 
Robert Tanat—=Gwenllian Wen, d. of John Anne, ux. Maurice Wynn ab 
: ab William ab Ienkyn Llewelyn of Moeliwrch. Des. 
Goch from Einion Efell, lord of 


Cynillaith 
1 | 2 | we 
John—Catherine, d. Maurice=Maude, d. of Thomas ab Richard 


: Tanat of John Tanat of | Owain ab Gruffydd ab Owain 
: Pryse of Eg- Blodwel | Maurice abGruffydd ab Robert 














; lwysegl, Esq. Fechan | Iorwerth ab Rhysof Humphrey 
Thomas= Efionedd 
; lcoheir | 2 coheir 
Edward— Jane of=John Matthews of Harnage Court. Alice,ux. Wm. 
Blodwel Des. from Elystan Glodrudd. Wynn of 


Fechan | Buried at Llanfihangel yn Mlod- Moeliwrch 
Robert Edwards= wel, Feb. 5, 1634 
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| . 
Humphrey Edwards Robert » even Maurice —Catherine, d. and 
of Rhyd y Groes of Blodwel Matthews, | coheir of John 
Fechan rector of | Powel, Esq., bro- 
~ Erbistog | ther of Sir Thos. 


| 
Roger Matthews of= Powel of Horslli, 


Blodwel Fechan | Bart. i —— 
p. 





Ursula, heiress of—Sir John Bridgeman, Knt., 
Blodwel Fechan ancestor of the Earls of 
Bradford 





Robert Matthews. 





Elegy on the Lady Gwerfyl, daughter of Madog of 
Mechain, by Gutto ’r Glyn, and translated by Howel 
William Lloyd, Esq. See Abertanad in the lordship of 
Oswestry. 


“A wretched month to Powys has been the month of March, 

A month of abstinence,—a dead month, so to speak, for Gwerfyl. 

In March our fair one fails us: it is a month of longing for a star. 

The hours of March to me are martyrdom. My disease is that she 
is dead. 

Martha was one who made provision. By March my provision is 
taken away. 

March has carried off in Tanat-land a greater support than is father 
or mother. 

In Maelawr is the greatest mourning for the moon that is fall’n to 
the ground. 

On Thursday she went to the house of the bright Mary :! 

A day that darkened the sky from end to end ; 

A day of lamentation, when ceased the song ; 

A day of judgment to all good women. 

When Gwerfyl was laid under the stone, the life of the multitude 

Lost its brightness, the housewives of good husbands were no more, 

The sun, moon, and stars, lost their heat ; 

The town has received a chill as cold as the coldness of the stone ; 

Thousands are weeping like Alice; the warmth has fled away 

From many acheek. Woe is the host for the lady of the mansion ; 

For the fair Gwerfyl the Honey Island is o’ercast ; 

Since she is gone, the summer has become winter ; 

Her once flowery carpet is affliction and woe. 

It is useless now to bring green leaves or garlands to the head of 
the bridge. 

Woe is me now Madog’s daughter is no more! 

The graves on the common are gone for ever. 

O God! Now that she is buried and hid from our sight, farewell to 
festivals ! 





1 That is to Heaven. 
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Lengthened are the wailings because she is lost to view. 

As for her poems they will ne’er be hidden from our sight. 

Although God and Mary have cut off the charm of my existence, 

He will not break His covenant with her husband,} 

Nor her minstrels, nor her renown, nor her three sons. 

If the desire of the dawn is laid to sleep, with her loveliness, in 
Michael’s choir, 

Still St. Michael with his golden scales shall balance 

The good and the evil done by every one.” 

When her bountifulness is in the scale, all will raise a triumphant 
shout. 

No saint, in the hours of Sunday, ever bestowed (alms) with the 
lavishness of Gwerfyl. 

Our moon is in the bosom of Jesus for her bounty, with Mary and 
her company. 





1 Gruffydd, third son of Ieuan Fychan of Moeliwrch, ab Ieuan 
Cethin ab Madog Cyffin. Ieuan Fychan was living at Michaelmas, 
1400, and held on lease the office of Raglot of Abertanad in Mechain. 

2 This is part of the special office of St. Michael, according to the 
traditional popular belief of the middle ages. It is so represented 
in a homily of the fifteenth century printed by the Early English 
Text Society ; and also in a curious fresco recently brought to light 
in the church of Southleigh in Oxfordshire, where St. Michael is 
represented as holding a pair of scales, in one of which is a kneeling 
figure of a soul lately deceased ; and in the other, of a demon; 
while an imp perched on the extremity of the balance endeavours 
to overweigh the opposite scale. On the right of the archangel 
stands the Blessed Virgin; and on the left side, in the foreground 
of the picture, is the flaming abyss filled with expectant demons. 
In the east window of the church of Llangystenyn, in the lordship 
of Rhos, Carnarvonshire, are the remains of some ancient stained 
glass. In one of the compartments of this window, the Archangel 
St. Michael is represented holding a pair of scales, in one of which 
is the kneeling figure of a departed soul; and in the other, its sins, 
with a demon underneath endeavouring to pull it down and make 
it preponderate. The church of Llanymlodwel, where the Lady 
Gwerfyl was buried, is dedicated to the Archangel St. Michael. See 
lordship of Oswestry, art. “Aber Tanad’’, formerly in Mechain. 

Gutto ’r Glyn, the composer of this elegy, was a native of Llan- 
gollen, and domestic bard to David ab lorwerth, Abbot of Valle 
Crucis, who died in a.p. 1503. The lady for whom this elegy was 
written was Gwerfyl Hael, daughter and coheiress of Madog of 
Blodwel and Abertanad, ab Meredydd ab Llewelyn Ddu of Aber- 
tanad, second son of Gruffydd of Maelor Saesneg, second son of Ior- 
worth Foel, lord of Chirk, etc. (See Abertanad.) By her second 
husband, Gruffydd, she had issue (besides a daughter Alice, wife of 
Reignallt ab Sir Gruffydd Fychan of Garth in Cegidfa), three sons : 
1, David Lloyd of Abertanad, ancestor of the Tanats of that place ; 
2, Howel; and 3, ...... 
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The grave where her abode is now is filled to the brim with bounti- 


fulness. 
If the bountiful ever are requited, may her bounty be requited to her!” 


A poem by Gutto ’r Glyn in praise of Dafydd Llwyd 
of Glan Tanad, translated by Howel Wm. Lloyd, Esq. 
See p. 28. The bard begins by declaring that he will 
lose no opportunity of frequenting the house of David, 
“the father of Glan Tanad”, who, together with his 
mother Gwerfyl, has won his heart. 


“The gifts of Gruffydd (his father) were munificent, and Gwerfyl 
Has made herself a name like that of Non, the mother of S. David. 
He has had losses, but David will compensate him for them 
He is the Goshawk of Powys Fadog, the Gwalchmai of Maelawr. 
A Briton of illustrious ancestry, whose deeds are chronicled by his 
neighbours. 

Though he know but his mother-tongue, the defect 

Need not hinder his advancement, as the man of one speech 

Stirs not the envy of others, and is often gifted with a double amount 
of understanding. 

The English lords will respect his bravery despite his ignorance of 
their language. 

Like Sir Peregrine, he will be feared throughout the Marches, 

With his huge lance and steed. 

If a host from Brittany, headed by a tawny lion,! cross the water, 

It a crumble to pieces at the rebuke of David whose thigh is like 

lyr’s, 

His fame like that of the ancient warriors, his neck as powerful as 
Geraint’s, 

His whole frame gigantic and muscular as a lion’s or grisly wolf's. 

Wrongdoers he will put down; but his wine will flow for the weak. 

His weight alone is as good as an income to us, or a heap of money 
distributed. 

If an apple-tree in full blossom will maintain a man, 

He is one that will maintain a thousand ; nay, to me he is a whole 
orchard. 

As gore compared with sweet apples are some countries to minstrels. 

Gwerfyl’s apple is unfailing in its sweetness, unlike the sourness of 
others. 

Like a griffin is Gruffydd’s apple. It is gathered from an excellent 


stock.” 
J. Y. W. Luoyp, M.A. 


( To be continued.) 


1 Henry Earl of Richmond, afterwards Henry VII. 
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ON 


THE EARLY INSCRIBED AND SCULPTURED 
STONES OF WALES, 


WITH INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


THE inaugural speech of the new President of the 
Cambrian Archeological Association, the Lord Bishop of 
St. David’s at Carmarthen, incidentally directed (ante, 
‘p. 394) the attention of the members to the great value 
of the early carved and inscribed stones of Wales (some 
of which are as ancient as the fifth and succeeding cen- 
turies), more especially as all the ancient manuscripts 
of Wales had long perished. The President likewise 
suggested the propriety of extending our inquiries into 
the antiquities of our own country by a comparison of 
them with similar remains in other countries, so as to 
discover, if possible, the affinities inthe manners and 
customs of adjoining nations or tribes, and hence to 
endeavour to trace their common origin and descent. 

The various modes of burial of the dead and the de- 
sire of marking the spots where distinguished or be- 
loved persons have been laid after death, constitute a 
very extended subject of inquiry, which has been greatly 
widened during the few last years by the numerous 
ethnological and anthropological works published in all 
parts of Europe and America. 

That the graves of distinguished persons were re- 
garded with veneration we know from the earliest re- 
cords of the human race.’ The grave of Machpelah (Gen. 
xxiii, 9; xl, 30), where Abraham and Sarah, Isaac and 
Rebekah, and Jacob and Leah were buried, as well as 


1 The strange traditions concerning the grave of Adam, out of 
which grew the tree which subsequently became the cross of Christ 
(having been raised from seeds placed under his tongue, given to 
Seth by the angel of Paradise from the Tree of Life), are set forth 
by Mrs. Jameson, Hist. of our Lord, v. ii. The grave of Noah is still 
shown near Nakhitcheran, near Ararat, and is held in high venera- 
tion both by Armenians and Tartars. (Baron von Therlmann’s 
Journey in Caucasus, etc., Atheneum, 1 Jan. 1876.) 
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the graves of some of the other patriarchs were places 
of inheritance,' although it is not stated that any me- 
morial was raised over their different remains. It is, 
however, recorded as a remarkable or unusual circum- 
stance that Moses was buried in a valley in the land of 
Moab, “but no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this 
day.” (Deut. xxxiv, 6). 

The erection of memorials, however, over the graves 
of the deceased has been a prevailing custom both among 
civilised and savage nations. Without going at any 
length into this branch of the inquiry it may be inci- 
dentally mentioned that the tomb of Jonah on the sum- 
mit of one of the great mounds of earth opposite Mosul 
was one of the chief circumstances which led Mr. Rich 
to the discovery of the remains of Nineveh buried be- 
neath the tomb.” 

In one of my rambles in South Wales I met with a 
group of sepulchral memorials of different ages which 
greatly interested me. In a field in the grounds of 
Court Herbert, near the Abbey of Neath, stood (and 
perhaps still stands) a tall upright maen hir, doubtless 
of Pagan origin, but upon which, at a more recent pe- 
riod, the emblem of the cross had been inscribed by 
early Christian converts, thus rendering it an exponent 
of the two opposed religions, whilst at its foot lay the 
sculptured effigy of the founder of the Abbey Church, 
Abbot Adam de Kaermarden (who lived at the latter 
end of the thirteenth century, in the most palmy days of 
the Romish church in this country) dragged from its ori- 


1 It is expressly stated that Joshua was buried “in the border of 
his inheritance in Mount Ephraim” (Josh. xxiv, 30). 

2 Mr. Layard suggests that “ the tomb of Jonah could not stand 
on the ruins of one of the palaces of Nineveh, and that the tradition 
placing it there is not authenticated by any passage in the Scriptures. 
The tradition is, however, received by Christians and Mussulmans, 
and probably originated in the spot having been once occupied by a 
Christian church or convent dedicated to the prophet. The build- 
ing which is supposed to cover the tomb is very much venerated, 
and few Christians have been allowed to enter it. The Jews, in the 
time of St. Jerome, pointed out the sepulchre of Jonah at Gath- 
hepher, in the tribe of Zabulon.” 

32 
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ginal place in his abbey, of which a Welsh poet, who 
saw it in all its glory, tells us in inflated language that 
“never was there such a fabric of mortal erection, never 
was there. and never will there be such workmanship 
which will not perish while the day and wave continue ! 
Sic transit gloria mundi,’” 

The great pyramids of Egypt, the beautiful mausolea 
and tombs of the classical age of Greece and Rome, with 
their beautifully sculptured sarcophagi, the singular 
Columbaria, in which the ashes of the dead, deposited 
in vases, were arranged as in pigeon holes in great ex- 
cavations in the earth, and in our own country the 
great cromlechs, upright maenihirion, and circles of 
standing stones as well as cairns or heaps of stones 
commemorating the places of burial of distinguished 
Pagan chiefs, are all instances of the widely spread and 
indeed almost universal desire to preserve the record 
of the dead. 

This was still more effectually done by the addition 
of epitaphs and inscriptions upon the memorial stones, 
and the study of these epitaphs in various countries 
form another, and to us still more interesting branch of 
the subject, especially since the introduction of Chris- 
tianity and of letters into these islarids. 

We learn from Fosbroke that cenotaphs or barrows 
of honour were common among the ancient Greeks, 
and Dionysius of Halicarnassus observes that great 
men had often many tombs, though their bones were 
only contained in one. The Greek epitaphs were very 
simple and consisted only of the name and a short cha- 
racter, as a good man or good woman. The Athenians 
put only the name of the deceased, of his father and his 
tribes, but in the collections of Greek epigrams are 
numerous emirvpBia of various lengths, in pure Greek 
taste, 7. e. simplicity and delicacy. Hither upon the 
grave or close by it, says Rous, they were wont to erect 
a pillar (ormdm) from six inches to a foot in diameter, 
bearing the inscription. The most common form of 
altar tombstones was a truncated cone, with the smaller 
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end downwards and marked simply with the name of 
the deceased. Plato says that the epitaphs ought never 
to exceed four lines in length, although occasionally the 
will of the deceased was inscribed upon the tomb. Wo- 
men’s tombs were always inscribed with the names of 
their husbands. 

The early Christian inscriptions in the catacombs of 
Rome are extremely simple ; one of the chambers of that 
of St. Callistus has been dignified by the name of the 
Pontifical Crypt, or the Chapel of the Popes, in conse- 
quence of its containing the memorial stones of Anteros 
(or Antherus), Fabian, Lucius, and Eutychianus (who 
were all bishops of Rome within the space of forty years 
in the middle of the third century), in all of which the 
names are simply inscribed in Greek characters thus, 
ANTEPOC EMI:—®@ABIANOC Ell MTP: AOYKIC: and EYTY- 
XIANOC EMIIIC, the addition to the names indicating their 
rank as bishops or martyrs. 

The most ordinary formula is, however, in Greek or 
Latin, as follows: “EN EIPHNH”, or “IN PACE DEPO- 
SITA”, or ‘‘ QVIESCIT—’, or “ RECESSIT—,” or ‘‘ REQVIEVIT 
IN PACE”, or “ REQVIESCIT IN PACE DOMINI’, thus, “BELLI- 
CIA FIDELISSIMA VIRGO IN PACE’, and “‘ Hic est posita 
Virgo Gemella, quae vixit Ann 1111, M.(enses) 1111, 
(ies) xx. decessit 1111 Idus Octobres. In pace.” 

In our own and other northern countries it is interest- 
ing to notice that several distinct styles or fashions in the 
inscriptions and ornamentation of the early tombstones 
are to be seen ; thus, in Denmark and Sweden the early 
stones exhibit large serpents intertwined, along the 
bodies of which the name of the deceased is inscribed 
in Runic letters. In Scotland the very numerous stones 
figured in Mr. Stuart’s great work, and those of Cum- 
berland are ornamented with elaborate interlaced crosses 
and other figures of a symmetrical character, together 
with human figures, but with scarcelya single inscription. 


1 The terminal words, 1n Pace, are found in the contracted form, 
IN PA, on the Llanerfyl stone in Montgomeryshire (Arch. Camb., 
1874, p. 333), which Mr. Rhys was unable to decipher. 
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In Ireland these stones are not only ornamented with 
crosses, but always have inscriptions written in the old 
Irish language, in Hiberno-Saxon letters, or with Og- 
hams. These are now in course of publication by the Royal 
Irish Archeological Association. In the Isle of Man the 
stones are elaborately ornamented and inscribed with 
Runic letters, never found in Ireland and Wales. In 
Cornwall there is but little ornamental work found on 
the early stones, but they bear the names of the de- 
ceased generally in Roman capitals. In Britanny also 
but little ornamentation is found on these stones, and 
the few inscriptions hitherto published are in debased 
Roman characters as illustrated in several articles in pre- 
vious volumes of our Journal. In Wales there are se- 
veral great crosses of early date elaborately ornamented, 
as at Nevern, Carew, and Newcastle ; many ornamented 
stones are found in different parts of the principality, 
but more especially in Glamorganshire, and still more 
bearing inscriptions either in debased Roman or Hiberno- 
Saxon characters often carved by very unskilled hands, 
and almost always in a rude Latinised form, accom- 
panied in some instances by Ogham letters, especially 
in the south-west part of Wales. 

This rudeness in the forms of some of the letters and 
irregularities in their execution, some being inverted, 
reversed, or even laid sideways, together with the effects 
of time and the elements on the surface of some of the 
stones, render it very difficult and even impossible to 
decipher them satisfactorily, which has consequently led 
to different readings having been given of them. 

In illustration of this difficulty rubbings of the follow- 
ing inscriptions which had been differently read by my- 
self and Mr. Rhys were exhibited : 1. The Bodvoc Stone 
on Margam Mountain. 2. The Dervac stone. 3. The 
Devynock stone. 4. The Llandawke inscription with 
its Oghams. 5. The Caritinus stone at Gnoll Castle, 
Neath. 6. The Ulcagnus stone at Llanfihangel ar Arth. 
7, 8. The Evolencus and Eternus stones at Clydai. 9. 
The Llanaelhaiarn stone AHORTVS; and 10, the Whit- 
land stone. 
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The peculiarities of these inscriptions were shortly 
alluded to, and will be duly discussed in my work on 
these stones. I cannot, however, but here express my 
satisfaction that after thirty-five years’ labour in work- 
ing at the subject it has now been taken up in a philo- 
sophical point of view by so good a Celtic scholar as 
Mr. Rhys, whose readings will, doubtless, be of much 
service in enabling us to arrive at a true conclusion as 
to the reading of the stones. 


Thefollowing is a list of the early inscribed and carved 
stones of Carmarthenshire. Rubbings or drawings of 
those marked with a * are earnestly requested for my 
proposed work. 

1. The Eiudon stone from Aber Sannan, now re- 
moved to Golden Grove, Llandeilo Vawr. 

*2. The Curcagnus stone (IACET CVRCAGNVSVRIVI FI- 
Livs) near Llandeilo Vawr. Now lost ? 

*3. A Roman stone inscribed to “ Fortuna”. Llan- 
deilo Vawr. Now lost ? 

*4, A Roman stone inscribed IMP. CASSIANO, etc., 
moved from the Trecastle mountain to Llandeilo Vawr. 
Now lost ? 

*5. Astone with a modern ? inscription, moved from 
Cilgwyn, near Llangadock to Llandeilo Vawr. 

6. ‘he head of a cross with interlaced ribbon orna- 
ments. <Archeologia Cambrensis, 1859. Llandeilo. 

7. The Ulcagnus stone at Llanfihangel Ar Arth. 

8. A stone in the churchyard of Llanfihangel Ar Arth, 
marked with one large and numerous small crosses. 

*9, A stone mentioned by Lewis, found about 1828, 
near Capel Mair, in the parish of Llangeler, with in- 
scription DECABARBALONI FILIUS BROCANGI with marginal 
Ogham. Now destroyed ? 

10. The Curcagnus stone (CURCAGNI FILI ANDAGELLI) 
at Gellidywyll Cenarth, Llandysil. 

11. A large stone rudely carved into the shape of a 
cross, bearing a Maltese cross inscribed within a circle, 


in churchyard of Llanglydwen. 
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*12. An inscribed stone at Eglwys Fair a Churig, 
near Llanglydwen (not visited by the Cambrian Arche- 
ological Association in 1875.) 

*13, The Llanwinio stone, with inscription and Og- 
hams, described by G. G. Francis in Proc. Soc. Antiq., 
London, 1867. 

14, St. Canna’s chair with inscription at Llangan. 

15, A stone built into the south wall of the church 
of Llanboidy,with inscription much defaced commencing 
MAVO...L... 

16. An upright stone inscribed with a plain cross and 
four holes in the angles of the cross at Traws Mawr, in 
the garden of Captain D. Davies. 

17. A somewhat prismatical upright stone, marked 
on one side with a cross, and on another side with the 
word CUNEGNI, also at Traws Mawr. 

18. The Severinus stone moved from Llan Newydd 
to Traws Mawr. 

19. The Quenvendanus stone at Parkie, near Hen- 


lan Amgoed. 


20. The Caturus stone at Merthyr, near Carmarthen. 

*21. A small beautifully ornamented early cross, 
lately dug up in churchyard of Laugharne. 

22. The Barrivendus stone, with Oghams at Llan- 
dawke. 

23. Portion of a Roman inscription built into wall of 
outhouse of the Vicarage, Carmarthen. 

24. Portion of a large wheel cross with mutilated in- 
scription in churchyard Llanarthney. 

25. Fragment of an inscribed stone built into the 
north wall of churchyard of. Llanarthney, about six 
yards west of stile leading into field. 

26. Inscribed stone in churchyard of Cynfil Caio, 
Arch. Camb., 1865, p. 299; 1856, p. 320. 

27. The Talorus stone from Cynfil Caio, now at Do- 
laucothi House. 

28. The Roman stone marked poxxv at Dolaucothi 
House. 

29. The Paulinus stone now at Dolaucothi House. 
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*30. A stone built into the wall of the church of Llan 
Saint, near Kidwelly. Not visited during the Car- 
marthen meeting. 

*31. A Roman stone mentioned by E. Llwyd, in- 
scribed IMPERATORI M. C. E. TACITO, etc., at corner of a 
small farm house near Dinevor. Now lost ? 

Several other stones have been mentioned to me as 
existing at Kilgwyn, near Llangadock, Llangathen, and 
Llancrwys ; but I have not been able to obtain any de- 
tails respecting them. 

A Cardiff newspaper of the 14th August, 1875, men- 
tioned the recent discovery of the tombstone of Howel 
Dha at Llanstephan Church, but nothing was heard of 
it at the visit of the Camb. Arch. Assoc. on the 17th of 
that month. 

J. O. WEstwoop. 





STACKPOOL ANTIQUITIES. 
NO. I. 


In the Temporary Museum at Carmarthen last year was 
exhibited a bronze fragment which to the generality of 
visitors appeared of doubtful nature. A more careful 
examination shows it to be not what some thought it, 
but the mutilated handle or handle-plate of a bronze 
sword. The engraving here given represents it ex- 
actly, and is the work of Mr. Worthington Smith, 
who made a drawing of it. As the handle of a sword 
there is nothing remarkable about it, and several ex- 
actly like it are in the Museum of the Royal Irish 
Academy as well as in other collections. There is, how- 
ever, one singularity connected with it, and that is that 
at some time or other it has undergone a second treat- 
ment ; for on referring to the cut it will be noticed that 
there are four holes, the lower two of which have been 
plugged up. These lower ones have not been drilled 
like the upper ones, but cast in a mould, as Mr. Evans 
of Nashmills (an authority of no less weight on bronze 
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implements than on stone ones) thinks. If such were 
the case in the present instance, the founder, on examin- 
ing the cast, may have come to the conclusion that 
they were wrongly placed, so did not remove the 
cores of earth or clay, which had become indurated by 
the heat of the melted metal, but left them as they 
were, with the exception of the rubbing down the sur- 
face of the cast as usual on finishing such weapons. 
The handles of such weapons were enclosed in thin 
plates of horn or bone, perhaps of wood, which plates 
were firmly secured by metal plugs or rivets. These 
latter are not unfrequently found still remaining fixed 
on the metal, although the bone or horn plates have 
long since vanished. Sir W. R. Wilde, in his Catalogue 
of the Antiquities of Animal Materials and Bronze in 
the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy (1861), states 
that ‘‘no vestige of a single fragment of any such 
article has yet been noticed in Ireland.” Among the 
vast collection of Scandinavian swords in the Museum 
at Copenhagen are several of the leaf-shaped blades, 
most probably Irish ; but in only one of these can any 
trace of the bone sides be detected, according to Sir 
William. The rivets, however, as above stated, are 
often remaining, and from their length the thickness of 
the handle can be determined. Instances of such will 
be found in the notice of the Broadward find, although 
not connected with sword-handles. (See Arch. Camb., 
1872, figs. 2 and 10, pp. 347, 350.) It is clear that in 
those two instances, in which the plugs project on both 
sides, that the weapons had never been completely 
finished, otherwise the projecting ends would have been 
removed, 

The Stackpool handle appears to nearly correspond 
with that of the sword shown in fig. 316, p. 444, of the 
catalogue already mentioned, except that the central 
and imperfect hole (and which appears to have been 
drilled, not cast) is nearer the shoulder than in the 
Irish example. The lower part of the handle is lost, 
so that it is impossible to say how many rivets there 
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were in all; but most probably they were in all four or 
five. Since the engraving was executed, one of the 
plugged holes, with the permission of the Earl of Caw- 
dor, has beén cleared out, so that the size of the original 
opening is ascertained, and it, turns out to be very much 
smaller than the other three. This difference, however, 
could not have been the cause of the two larger and 
upper ones being subsequently drilled, as it would 
have been easier to enlarge the smaller holes than to 
drill new ones. The objection to them may have been 
their position, as not giving sufficient strength in secur- 
ing the fitting of the handle-plate. But whatever was 
the reason, it is most certain that they were condemned, 
and the larger ones afterwards added by the drill. 

The small size of the handle in its original state, as 
compared with sword-handles of the present time, will 
not escape notice ; but this difference is not to be ex- 
plained by supposing the men of the bronze age were 
proportionately smaller, as by the manner in which 
their weapons were intended to be employed, namely 
in thrusting or stabbing, and not dealing the heavy 
blow of modern cavalry-swords. That such was the 
manner in which they were used is also shown by the 
character of the sword itself, the very thin edge of 
which would be at once destroyed by coming in forcible 
contact with any hard substance. 

The blade of this particular sword may have been of 
the usual leaf-shaped form as of that in the Irish 
Museum already mentioned (fig. 316, p. 444); but the 
tapering above the rivet-holes makes such a supposi- 
tion questionable. On the contrary, it is rather like 
the long rapier variety, such as those figured p. 442, 
and placed in contrast with the leaf-shaped type, and 
especially fig. 326; but unfortunately the character of 
the handles and their mode of fitting are different from 
that of the Stackpool specimen. A correct restoring 
of this fragment to the original weapon must be, then, 
more conjectural than otherwise. It is covered with a 
fine light green patina, more conspicuously on one side 
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than the other,—a difference which may possibly be 
explained by the position which it occupied for so many 
centuries. It has, at any rate, done much service, or 
been very ill treated, as the fine edges have been almost, 
if not quite, destroyed. That it is Irish in character can 
hardly be questioned, although not necessarily te 
over from Ireland; for it is a very remarkable fact that 
while that country is so rich in such weapons, the moulds 
in which they have been cast, with the exception of a 
solitary one in the Irish Museum, have not been found 
in Ireland. They are hardly less rare in England; but 
two were found in Hennock, near Chudleigh, Devon, 
figured in the Archeological Journal, vol. ix, p. 185. 
These, however, were of the long, thin, rapier-form so 
numerous in Ireland, but without marks of rivet-holes. 

Not the least interesting fact in connexion with this 
weapon is the situation in which it was found. It was 
dug out of a fox-hole in the wild and picturesque war- 
ren lying between the sea and park wall of Stackpool 
Court. Here also exist numerous remains of low walls 
in straight lines, and in square and circular forms, in 
connexion with which exist the scanty remains of at 
least two cromlechs. 

Beyond these last and the lines of stones, no relics 
of human occupation have, we believe, been discovered, 
with the exception of this bronze fragment, the age of 
which may be, and probably is, many centuries. It may, 
indeed, have been accidentally dropped by some later 
antiquarian wanderer who carried some of his curiosities 
in his pocket ; but it is more probably to be associated 
with that people who erected these walls. In most 
parts of Wales, and especially the north, such remains 
of stone huts and walls are almost universally assigned 
to the Gael or Gwyddel ; and if the bronze fragment is 
connected with the remains on Stackpool Warren, it is 
curious that its type should be of undoubted Irish 
character. 

E. L. BarRNWELL. 
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. NOTES ON PORTHKERRY CHURCH, 
GLAMORGANSHIRE, 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE CHURCH- 
YARD CROSS. 


One of the most charming spots on the Glamorganshire 
coast of the Bristol Channel is Porthkerry, owing its 
beauty in a great measure to the fact that the country 
is well wooded down to the water’s edge,—a combina- 
tion of sea and trees which is rarely met with. This is 
probably due to the mildness of the climate, which is 
such that the maidenhair fern grows wild in the neigh- 
bourhood. It is scarcely to be wondered at that a posi- 
tion commanding a scene so lovely should have been 
chosen in days gone by as the site of a church at a 
time when appreciation of what was beautiful almost 
formed part of our religion. In nearly every church- 
yard in the neighbourhood are remains of a cross of 
some description, and at Porthkerry is to be seen the 
almost perfect example shown in our sketch. The 
sculptured portion illustrated on a larger scale was so 
high above the ground, and in so mutilated a condition, 
as to look like a shapeless mass of stone from below. 
In a heavy gale shortly before Christmas 1874, this 
piece was blown down, and turned out to be a frag- 
ment of what must have been a very fine group of 
sculpture. The heads of all the figures have been 
knocked off, doubtless by the ill judged zeal of hot- 
headed Puritans, to whom we are indebted so largely 
for the loss of artistic relics of the past. Only one half 
of the original mass of stone remains, the other part 
having probably fallen off long ago. The fracture 
appears to owe its origin to the iron bar passing through 
the centre, by which the top of the cross was fixed on 
to the shaft. 
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The sculptured portion of the cross, in its present 
mutilated condition, is a block of oolite, 1 foot 6 inches 
high, but must have been 6 inches higher when perfect. 
The pedestal supporting the figures is ornamented by 
four shields with a carved leaf between each. The cen- 
tral figure of the group of sculpture is that of the 
Virgin sitting on a seat, 4} inches high, and supporting 
the holy Child on her right knee, and holding His right 
hand in her left, the other arm being round the back 
of the Child. The foot of the Virgin appears from 
beneath the drapery which falls on each side in graceful 
folds. The total height of the Virgin’s figure must 
have been 1 ft. 3ins. On the Virgin’s right is a smaller 
standing figure, 10 ins. high; and if the group was 
originally symmetrical, there must have been a similar 
figure to correspond on the other side. Behind the 
Virgin’s back there are the remains of a mutilated stand- 
ing female figure, 10 ins. high; and from the appear- 
ance of the stone it would seem that there had probably 
been a crucifix in the centre, and another figure beside 
it. The position of the different figures will be best 
understood from the sketch-plan given : 1, sitting figure 
of Virgin and Child ; 2, male saint standing ; 3, ditto ; 
4, female saint standing; 5, ditto ; 6, crucifix. Between 
the shield and the leaf which ornament the pedestal 
will be observed a hole or socket, round the edges of 
which are the remains of lead which must have been 
used to fasten in an iron bar of some kind, the object 
of which is not quite apparent. It may have been for 
holding a light in front of the cross. The fragment of 
the sculptured group is now carefully preserved at the 
rectory. The shaft, which is a fine piece of Bath stone, 
8 ft. high, remains in position surmounted by an em- 
battled cap, from the top of which still projects the iron 
bar for securing the carved portion in its place. The 
steps are of lias limestone, and the total height of the 
cross is 16 ft. above the ground. 

The Church.—The plan of the church is of the sim- 
plest description, consisting of nave, chancel, a porch on 
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the south side, and a tower at the west end, the lower 
portion of which opens into the nave. The principal 
interior dimensions are as follows :—Chancel, 12 ft. 
broad by 13 long; nave, 16 ft. broad by 24 ft. 10 in. 
long; tower, 9ft. 2in. by 12 ft. 8in.; porch, 5 ft. by 
6 ft. lin.; breadth of chancel arch, 7ft. 8in. The 
walls of the main body of the church are 2 ft. thick and 
those of the tower 3 ft. There are no windows or doors 
of any kind on the north side of the building. In the 
south wall of the chancel is a pointed priest’s door 5 ft. 
high by 2 ft. broad, and a small square-headed window 
1 ft, 10 in. by 9 in. on one side, and a plain lancet light 
on the other. The rest of the windows in the church 
are debased perpendicular, of the nineteenth century. 
The present building was repaired and reroofed in the 
year 1867. The wall between the nave and chancel 
was found to be in such a dangerous condition that it 
had to be entirely rebuilt. The old chancel arch was of 
Tudor shape, without moulding of any kind, and in pull- 
ing it down a pewter chalice, associated with a skeleton, 
was discovered buried beneath the floor; this chalice,now 
engraved, is carefully preserved at Porthkerry House. 
The church is at present fitted with open seats which 
were added at the same time as the other repairs. The 
only new part added was a vestry at the north side of 
nave. The tower is very plain, squat, and solid look- 
ing, being 15 ft. square and only 35 ft. high. It con- 
tains four bells. Across the chancel arch is an oak 
rood-screen of simple character, the lower panels being 
ornamented with the well-known linen pattern. The 
font is octagonal and unornamented. The only object 
of particular antiquarian interest is a stoup close to the 
south door shown on the accompanying sketch, which 
is of that peculiar form which has been illustrated in the 
Archeologia Cambrensis for 1868, pp. 443 et seq. Stone 
vessels of similar shape were exhibited at the Carmar- 
then meeting (1875). The author of this paper found one 
of these vessels, used as a pig-trough, at a farmhouse 
called Clity, near St. David’s. In Porthkerry Church 
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there is a seventeenth century monument, consisting 
of a slab 6 ft. by 2 ft. 3 in., having a raised cross on it, 
and. bearing the following inscription : 


“ Heare lieth the body of William Deare, husband unto Cissil 
Portrey aged 71 yeares, departed this life July ye 8th 16—. 

“Here lyeth the body of. Joan wife to Reynold Porterey, 
March 22, 1650.. 

“Here lyeth the bodie of Reynolde Portrey Esquier deceased 
the 24 day of Februarii in A.D. 1629 havinge lyved 63 yeares 
who in his lifetime cured many of severalle infirmities without 
rewarde livinge Johan his lovinge wieffe who caused this monu- 
ment of her affection of so lovinge a husbande to be set up and 
desires to be hiere allso interred when she dieth. They had 
issue on son Alexandur and two doughters. 

“ Cisel Portrey wife to Will Deere died Decem 10 —68 Ag. 64. 

“Cisel Harry wife to Ro. Deere. 

“ Cisel Deere Jun. 38 —52.” 


Not far from the church is the old rectory, now used. 


as a farmhouse, which has a Tudor doorway, and alsoa 


stone staircase in the inside. 
J. Romitty ALLEN. 





ON A SHIELD BOSS FOUND AT ABEREDWY. 


Tue shield boss, which forms the subject of the accom- 
panying illustration, was found about’ two years ago 
lying on the turf of the high ground on the left bank 
of the river Edwy, near the cavity in the rock tradi- 
tionally known as Llewelyn’s cave, at Aberedwy, or 
Aberedw, as it is now written. A little lower down 
on the right bank of the river overlooking the Wye 
valley, stood the castle, of which some ruined walls 
still serve to show the site. The boss is a thin plate of 
bronze, 4 inches in diameter, with four rivet holes show- 
ing the mode of its attachment to the shield, which 
was probably a round wooden one, covered with leather, 
mounted with metal, and held in the hand of a foot 
soldier. The legend, or motto, on it is in Norman 
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French, and runs thus : .NVL+ BIEN. SANS. L’. POYNE . OV 
+ FAVEVR ». 

Mr. E. A. Bond, the keeper of the MSS. in the Bri- 
tish Museum, who kindly deciphered it, says that the 
character of the letters shows that the work is of the 
fifteenth century, and probably German or Flemish. 
It probably was lost from failure of the rivets, and it 
may have belonged to a retainer of Richard Neville, 
Earl of Warwick, who was lord of the Cantred Elvael, 
of which Aberedw formed a part. 

R. W. B. 





ON AN ANCIENT FORT NEAR ST. DAVID’. 


At about half a mile below St. David’s there is a very 
curious earthwork by the side of the ravine of the Alan, 
which does not seem to have attracted so much notice 
as it deserves. Those who visit this remote, but most 
interesting district usually find so much to occupy their 
attention in the cathedral and its adjuncts, and the an- 
tiquities at St. David’s Head, that they have no time to 
search for the other ancient remains in the neighbour- 
hood. 

I have visited the earthwork in question on two dif- 
ferent occasions, and inserted a short notice of it in the 
Archeologia Cambrensis (1852, p. 25). It is also men- 
tioned in the History of St. David's (p. 30). But no 
plan of it is given in either case, nor do I believe that 
one has ever been published. The chief reason for now 
again referring to it is that a plan taken by Mr. C. P. 
Knight, a friend of the Rev. Chancellor Allen of St. 
David’s, has been placed in my hands, which it is desi- 
rable should be published. This plan will convey a far 
clearer idea of the peculiarities of the fort than the 
above mentioned descriptions. It will be seen that we 
have here a remarkable combination of the two forms 
of castrametation, the circular and the rectangular, 
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which are generally supposed to appertain to the Bri- 
tish and Roman periods respectively. There is no rea- 
son to doubt that such an appropriation of them is 
usually correct when the works are placed upon sites 
allowing of the ideas of their constructors being fully 
developed. In this case there was nothing to prevent 
that being done, as the ground, although just on the 
edge of the steep and rocky bank of the ravine of the 
Alan, is tolerably level and would admit of the earth- 
work being thrown up in the best form known to its 


designers. 

The first idea which would be formed of this place is 
that the circular work is of British and the rectangular 
of Roman — But the two are combined in a man- 
ner not usually, if ever, found in forts made or adapted 
by the Romans. When that people altered a British 
earthwork they usually removed such parts as could 
not be easily accommodated to their ideas, only leaving 
untouched so much of the more ancient and ruder work 
as could not with advantage be altered, owing to the 
form or character of the site. In this case we find 
two small enclosures, one nearly cirgular, and of 90 by 
100 feet in diameter, the other rectangular with sides 
measuring 100 and 120 feet respectively. The latter 
or rectangular work is placed against the side of the 
circular one, so as not to interfere with it in any way. 
In my former notice of this place I supposed the cir- 
cular to be the more recent work, because it quite com- 
mands the rectangular part, is very much stronger, and 
has no direct communication with it. 

In addition to these two works there are also traces 
of a large outer enclosure to the south-west of the cir- 
cular part, the extent of which it is now impossible to 
determine as the western part has been quite levelled. 
Its outline follows the side of the ravine for about 80 
feet and then turns to the west, and is carried along 
the brow of a slight hill, until after crossing an ancient 
road it is lost in the cultivated land. It is formed of a 
low bank, which may have once been higher, and 
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which has no external or internal ditch. At a short 
distance from the ravine it is found to be 86 feet from 
the circular work. It does not seem to have had much 
strength, and resembles the outer work often found 
adjoining strongholds for the defence of the flocks 
which were driven into them in times of sudden danger. 
They were not intended to afford more than a transient 
defence, which would be given up to the enemy when 
a serious attack was made upon the more important 
work. In this case the strength of the outwork is so 
slight as not now to attract much attention, especially 
as a road passes across it, and together with cultivation 
renders it inconspicuous. This outer work was noticed 
by the author of the History of St. David's, but I over- 
looked it on the occasion of each of my visits to the 
place. - 

The oval or nearly circular work is the real fortress. 
It is 90 feet across in one direction and 100 in another. 
It is surrounded, except next the ravine where it was 
unnecessary, by a lofty bank and deep external ditch, 
which is sunk 5 or 6 feet below the natural level of the 
land. The bank is made of the materials excavated 
from the ditch, is 20 feet thick, and elevated about 20 
feet above the bottom of the ditch, which is itself about 
26 feet wide at the natural level of the ground. On the 
side near the ravine the site of this circular work pro- 
jects naturally in a rounded manner, and its edge is so 
rocky and steep as not to have required any artificial 
defence: The rectangular work is far less strong than 
the circular fort. Its rampart starts from the edge of 
the ditch of the circular work with a curious north- 
westward curve, soon turning round into the north- 
eastern direction followed by the longer side of the 
work which is farthest from the ravine, and at a dis- 
tance of about 126 feet from the circular fort turns at a 
right angle to the east and forms the narrowest side of 
the enclosure. The latter side does not now extend to 
the ravine, as a large piece has been levelled to allow of 


an easy access to the interior for the farmer's carts. 
4 
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There may have been an ancient entrance here, but we 
have no certain evidence of its existence. These banks 
are very much lower than those of the circular part, and 
there is no trace of a fosse. 

The approach was from the north along a sort of ar- 
tificial terrace slightly cut out of the top of the preci- 
pitous bank of the ravine, and outside the slight bank 
of the rectangular enclosure until the circular work was 
reached, when a regular entrance into it is found close 
to the edge of the valley. It was thus defensible for a 
long distance, and for as long a time as the outwork was 
itself held by the occupants of the fort. 

Probably no part of this work is very ancient, the 
circular part was perhaps the rath of some chief, who 
appended the rectangular work for the convenience of 
his tribe or followers, and the larger slighter outwork 
to the south and west as a defence for his flocks in 
times of danger. The road which crosses this enclosure 
and passes to the west of the main work is probably 
ancient, but of course far more recent than the earth- 
works themselves. 

There seems to be some confusion about the size of 
this place. In the History of St. David's the dimen- 
sions are given as being much greater than those re- 
corded in my recent notes, i on the plan which 
corresponds with them, and with the original compu- 
tation given in the Archeologia Cambrensis above 
quoted. The measurements on the plan were made by 
the Rev. James Allen independently, and are therefore 
a strong confirmation of my own correctness. 

In the History this place is named the Roman station 
of ‘‘ Pare y Castell”. I was told to call it “ Pen lan”, 
which I venture to think is an old name, if not the true 
one, as the farm upon which it is situated is so called. 

It now seems probable to me that the rectangular 
~ of this work is not in any way connected with the 

omans. We may generalise too much in such matters. 
Although the fortified spots so abundant in Ireland are 
usually round, we are told (Journal of Archeological 
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and Historical Association of Ireland, ser. 4, iii, p. 374) 
that ‘“‘a rectangular fort or lis occurs on the east slope 
of the hill called Big Collin”, near Drumderragh, co. 
Antrim, and there is not the least reason to suppose 
that that is of other than Celtic origin. 

I did not notice the cyttiau mentioned in the History 
of St. David's, but they are stated to be faintly marked. 
Their presence probably proves that the circular work 
existed before the Roman period. Nevertheless, if walls 
replaced the banks we should have no difficulty in be- 
lieving the place to be relatively modern and the resi- 
dence of some Norman settler who required a fortified 
home and yards for himself, his retainers, and cattle. 
It seems to me to show clearly how much similarity 
there was between the wants of an ancient Celtic chief 
and a much later, and, as we chose to suppose, more 
civilised Norman or English proprietor. In the latter 
case the means of defence were perhaps even more re- 
quired than in the former, for the place was then liable 
to the attacks of its Welsh neighbours who had been 
dispossessed of their land, and also of piratical invaders 
from the adjoining sea. 

We are often told that these forts were thrown up 
by the Danes, but they would rarely require more than 
a very temporary defence, not an elaborate arrangement, 
such as we find here. Indeed the majority of the so- 
called Danish forts seem very unlikely to have been 
made by that marauding people,who would require com- 
munication with the sea and easy escape to it in case 
of danger from the persistent attack of the people of 
the country. As I have already said, such a fort as this 
is out of the question from its peculiar structure, and 
the usual so-called “‘ Danish” forts, although often quite 
close to the sea, have frequently no access to the beach 
from within the defences, nor are they contiguous to 
any convenient and safe place for ships to be drawn up 
on land. 


Cuarutes C. BABINGTON. 
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ON AN INSCRIBED OGHAM STONE AT 
LITTLE TREFGARNE. 


PEMBROKESHIRE - anyone may see by referring to pre- 
vious volumes of the Archeologia Cambrensis) is unu- 
sually rich in inscribed stones, though it is only of late 
pene that they have attracted much attention. Now, 

owever, as the interest in relics of a past age has become 
more general, the number of observers has greatly in- 
creased, and new examples come under their notice from 
time to time to reward their exertions, sometimes in the 
most unsuspected localities. The monument which is 
the subject of this brief notice was stumbled on by the 
author quite accidentally. It is used as a gate post on 
the road leading up to Little Trefgarne, in Pembroke- 
shire, a few hundred yards from the farm house. Little 
Trefgarne is situated on the high land on the east bank 
of the Western Cleddau, and is a mile and a half from 
Trefgarne Bridge on the Haverfordwest and Fishguard 
road. The river Cleddau rises in the north of Pem- 
brokeshire, and intersects the tail of the Preceli range 
of mountains, six miles above Haverfordwest, passing 
between precipitous cliffs known as Trefgarne Rocks, 
near which the scenery is most wild and romantic. The 
stone in question is near the brow of the hill, forming 
the east side of the pass, and a glance at the ordnance 
map will show how rich the neighbourhood is in pre- 
historic remains. The rubbing from which the accom- 
panying drawing to scale has been carefully reduced 
was taken by me in the month of September, 1875. 
There are two inscriptions, one in debased Latin cha- 
racters and the other in Oghams. The Oghams are cut 
on an angle, the form of which appears from the cross 
sections. The stone is a fine monolith of greenstone, six 
feet high above the ground. The back of the stone is 
inaccessible, being built into a wall. Two holes appear 
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on the drawing, which have been made for hanging a 
te. The profile of the cross section resembles that of 
a flint knife, and it would be interesting to know whe- 
ther this is natural or has been produced in any way by 
splitting. The ridge on which the Oghams are cut is so 
symmetrically situated as to suggest the idea of its 
having been artificially made in some way or other. 


J. Romitty ALLEN. 
Oct. 1875. 








THE DEMOLITION OF HAVERFORDWEST 
CASTLE. 


Among the municipal charters and records exhibited by 
the Mayor and Corporation of Haverfordwest, at the 
Carmarthen meeting of our Association in 1875, were 
four documents of more than ordinary interest, and re- 
lating to the destruction of their fine old castle. The 
first three have, indeed, been already printed, but not 
quite accurately, and in modernised orthography, in Dr. 
Nicholas’s Annals of the Counties and County Families 
of Wales, vol. ii, 839. They do not appear at all either 
in Fenton’s History of Pembrokeshire, or in Phillips’s 
History of the Civil War in Wales and the Marches. 
As they throw a strong light upon the event, and are 
very characteristic of Cromwell’s energy and decision, 
they deserve a permanent place in our Journal. 
Another feature presented by them is the compara- 
tive disorganization of party ties, to which one at least 
of the signatures bears witness. For Roger Lort, who 
here recommends the demolition of the castle, had at an 
earlier period been an active Royalist, and his house, 
Stackpool Court, had been attacked and taken by the 
Parliamentary forces on two occasions ; in 1651, how- 
ever, we find him acting as Cromwell’s High Sheriff 
of the county, and then in 1662 created a baronet by 
Charles IT! 
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It is evident, moreover, that it was not the weakness 
of its strong walls so much as the half heartedness of 
the supporters of its cause that led to its ignominious 
overthrow. And in estimating the forces that combined 
to produce such an issue; we must calculate the unsuc- 
cess of the corporate appeal against the payment of the 
subsidy in 1626, and more especially the heavy impo- 
sition of ship money in 1635, which amounted in their 
case to the large sum of £65 10s., and the consequent 
disappointment and bitterness that followed thereupon ; 
and to this must be added the great sufferings which 
the town had previously undergone in the many vicis- 
situdes of capture by Royalist and Parliamentary forces.’ 
However, be that as it may, the documents are both in- 
teresting and instructive, and are here secured for pre- 
servation and reference. D. R. T. 


“1. Re this l’re by the hande of Mr. John Lort, this 12 of 
July, 1648 

“Wee being authorised by Parliament to viewe and consider 
what garrisons and places of strength are fit to be demolished, 
and wee finding that the Castle of Haverford is not tenable for 
the service of the State, and yet that it may be used by ill-af- 
fected persons to the preiudice of the peace of these parts. These 
are to authorise and require you to summon in the hundred of 
Rouse and the inhabitants of the towne and County of Haver- 
ford West and that they forthwith demolish the works, walls and 
towers of the said castle soe as that the said castle may not be 
poss’ed by the enemy to the endaungering of the peace of these 
parts. 

“Given onder our hands this 12th of July, 1648. To the 
Maior and Aldermen of Haverfordwest. 

“Wee expect an account of your proceedings with effect in 
this business by Saturday being the 15th of July instant. 

“Roger Lort, Sam. Lort,? John Lort,? Tho. Barlowe.* 


1 In 1643 a Royalist garrison was placed here by the Earl of Car- 
bery, and in 1644 it surrendered to General Laugharne, the com- 
mander of the Parliamentary forces, but in the same year it was re- 
taken by the Royalists under Gerard, and in 1645 it succumbed a 
a second time to the Parliamentary forces under Laugharne. 

2 Samson Lort of East Moor, brother of Roger, was High Sheriff 
of Pembrokeshire in 1648, and M.P. for Pembroke in 1658-9. 

8 John of Prickeston, another brother, was High Sheriff in 1652. 

4 Of Crisswell. 
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“If a speedy course bee not taken to fulfill the com’ands of this 

Warrant, I shall be necessitated to consider of settling a garrison. 
“OQ. Cromwell. 

“2. For the honble Livetennt Jenerall Cromwell these at 
Pembrock. 

“Honored Sir,—Wee receaved an Order from’ yo™ hono™ and 
the Comittee for the demolishinge of the castle of Haverford- 
west ; accordinge to w*" we have this daie sett some workemen 
aboute it, but wee finde the worke soe difficult to be broughte 
aboute wout powder to blowe it up that it will exhaust an im- 
mense some of money and will not in a longe time be effected : 
Wherefore wee become suitors to yo™ hono™ that there may a 
competent quantity of powder be spared out of the shipps for the 
speedy effectinge the worke ; Wee and the countye payinge for 
the same. And wee likewise desire that yo™ hono™ and the 
Comittee be pleased that the whole countie may ioyne w™ us in 
the worke and that an Order may be conceived for the leveyinge 
of a competent some of money on the sev’rall hundreds of the 
countie for the payinge and defreyinge the rest of the charge. 

“Thus beinge overbold to be troublesome to yo" hono* re- 
solve herein wee rest Yor honors humble servants 

“John Prynne, Maior; Etheldred Wogan, Will Bowen, Ro- 
ger Bevans, Jenkin Howell, William Williams, Joh 
Dainaell. 

“ Haverfordwest, 13 July, 1648. 


“3. lifftenant jenerall Cromwell’s Orders for the demolish- 


‘inge of the Castell of havrfordwest. 


“Whereas vpon view and consideration wth Mr. Roger Lort, 
Mr; Samson Lort, and the maior and aldermen of Haverford- 
west it is thought fitt for the preservinge of the peace of this 
countrye that the Castle of Haverfordwest should be speedily 
demolished, These are to authorise you to call vnto your assist- 
ance in the performance of this service the Inhabitants of the 
Hundreds of Daugleddy, Dewisland, Kemis, Roose and Kilgarren, 
who are hereby required to give you assistance. © 

“Given under our handes this 14th of July 1648. 

“O, Cromwell.” 


“4, The Chardge that the Towne has been at: 

“Imprimis, the towne have bene at the chardge of mainteyn- 
ing of 84 prisoners that were taken near Llangathan for 3 
weekes. 

“ Alsoe, for mainteyning of 180 wounded souldiers for 6 whole 
weekes at 10d. p’ diem at the least which comes to 

“ Alsoe, the free qu’rtering of Captaynes horsys and souldiers 
that came to this towne dayly 
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“ Alsoe the towne have bene at the charge of £40 in pulling 
downe the castle. 

“ Alsoe, the towne have bene at the charge of free qu’rtering 
of Captayne Mercer’s troop for one month. 
' “ Alsoe, the towne have been at the charge of one hundred 
butts hogsheads and barrells that went to the leager which came 


not agayne.”” 








HISTORICAL EVENTS CONNECTED WITH 
CAERMARTHEN CASTLE.’ 


CAERMARTHEN, situate on a rising ground in a beauti- 
. tiful valley, extends for a mile and a half along the 
right bank of the Towy. Its origin is lost in the gloom 
of ages, but the nucleus of the town seems to have occu- 
pied the site on which the castle now stands, and which, 
when beheld from the meadows to the south, towers 
above the rest of the buildings. We may imagine the first 
“Caer” to have been formed there to protect the original 
settlement and its herds from hostile attacks, and from 
those ferocious animals which then inhabited the deep 
surrounding forests, and whose names are still preserved 
in the nomenclature of many places in the county. 

The first mention made of this town is in the Itine- 
rary generally, though erroneously ascribed to Antoni- 
nus. As it gives the distance between towns, it is 
highly probable that the author was an officer under 
Ostorius Scapula, who, after having defeated the re- 
nowned Caractacus, was the first invader that fought 
his way into this town about the year 52. He retired 
to Caerlleon, where he encamped his second legion, and 
died in 55, an overtaxed and harassed man. 

Fifteen years later a Roman legion was stationed 
here, and the place was erected into a stipendiary town, 
that is to say, the inhabitants paid their taxes in cvin, 
not in produce. 

In 75 Julius Frontinus became governor of Britain, 


1 The amounts are not put down in this account. 
2 Read at the Caermarthen Meeting, August, 1875. 
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and to him was committed the task of subjugating the 
Silures, which having been accomplished, he caused the 
Via Julia to be constructed, which in this county led 
from Loughor to Caermarthen ; and it is a matter for 
further investigation whether this road followed the 
present highway to Saint Clears, deviating from it at a 
place called Llethrach, near which is an encampment 
called “Castell y Gaer” and a country house called 
Sarnau, crossing the river Cywyn to Sarn y Bwla, 
another Sarnau, and so to Mydrim. Still westwardly 
to Maenllwyd, Caer-lleon, Blaen-Sarn-Goch or Sarn 
Newydd to Llanboidy. Thence to Park y Sarnau, 
Maenclochog, and so to the Roman station Ad Vicesi- 
mum, near Castell yr Hen Dref.’ 


In the year 297 the Romans were defeated at Aber- 
Ilwchwr, after which a battle took place at Caermarthen, 
but as the result is not given, we may safely conclude 
that the Roman forces obtained the victory, and also 
from the accounts given of the dire pestilences and 


famine that so often prevailed, and which are distinctly 
attributed to the loss of men slain in different engage- 
ments, we conclude that the sword was not sheathed 
until the Romans finally evacuated this island in the 
year 446. 

William of Normandy at the head of a powerful 
army passed through this town in 1079, ostensibly to 
worship-at the shrine of St. David’s. In 1113, young 
Griffith ab Rhys ab Tewdwr, the rightful heir of the 
Southern Principality, menaced Caermarthen, and he 
had gathered a body of fiery young men to assist him 


1 This seems to have been the route followed by Marchell, daughter 
of Tewdrig, a Breconshire regulus, on her journey to Ireland, about 
the year 375; for in the Cognacio Brychan, written about the year 
900, it is said that she travelled from Glansevin, through Mydrim, 
to Porthmawr, near St. David's. 

It may be interesting to mention here that at a leet court held at 
Caermarthen in August, 1675, the jury presented a close or park, 
then in the possession of Robert Rees, gent., to be commons, and it 
was situate on the south side of “a certain paved way or sarn lead- 
ing from the said town to St. Clear’s, near a certain place called 
St. Barbara’s Chapel.” 
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in the meditated recovery of his inheritance; these he 
had encamped in the thickly wooded Vale of Towy. 
And now, almost the first mention is made of Caermar- 
then Castle. The Normans, on the first intimation of 
Griffith’s design, immediately took measures to defeat it. 
They sent for those Welsh who were then under English 
influence, and made them repeat their vows of fidelity 
to Henry I. The Normans enjoined the Welsh chief- 
tains to defend the castle in order of succession. Owen 
ab Caradog ab Rhydderch of Cantref Mawr, was ap- 
pointed the first custodian; and shortly afterwards, on 
a murky night, young Griffith suddenly attacked the 
town. Aroused by the shouts of the assailants, Owen 
with some of his comrades rushed from the house in 
which they were, towards the storming party, but being 
basely forsaken by his escort, he was there slain while 
vainly opposing single-handed the impetuous irruption 
of the enemy. Griffith’s well laid plan was not aly 


successful; he failed to enter the keep, and only cap- 


tured the outer ward, which he burnt, and then slowly 
retired with his spoil into his favourite fastness in the 
Vale. However, this exploit gained him more partizans, 
and their efforts were not relaxed until Griffith reco- 
vered his patrimony, which he enjoyed until 1137, when 
at the early age of forty-nine he sank into his rest. 
The castle, which now had through time and the ef- 
fects of warfare fallen into a state of decay, was in 1143 
rebuilt by the proud and haughty Hugh de Mortimer, 
but in the ensuing year, on the sole condition that the 
lives of the garrison should be safe, it was surrendered 
to Prince Griffith’s sons, Rhys, Meredydd, and Cadell. 
After Henry IT had succeeded to his crown, this town 
appears to have become more an English than a Welsh 
stronghold. An attempt was made by the Lord Rhys 
(afterwards so called) who had invested the town, to 
capture the castle, and his brother Goronwy was slain 
in the onslaught. Rhys was forced to raise the siege, 
for Roger, Earl of Clare, son of the celebrated Gilbert 
Strongbow, came to its relief with two other earls, at 
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the head of aformidable army. ‘This occurred in 1159. 
The third year after, King Henry, in the plenitude of 
his power, came hitherwards along the sea-coast road, 
and arrived at Caermarthen ; whence pushing forwards 
to Pencadair, ten miles northwards, he and the Welsh 
chieftain met, and a peace was arranged between them. 
It was at this place that an event occurred, which I give 
in the words of Giraldus, the narrator. King Henry 
despatched a soldier, “ born in Bretagne, on whose wis- 
dom and fidelity he could rely, under the conduct of 
Gwaeddan, Dean of Cantref Mawr, to explore the situ- 
ation of Dinefor Castle, and the strength of the coun- 
try. The priest, although desired to take the soldier by 
the easiest and best road to the castle, led him purposely 
aside by the most difficult and inaccessible paths, and 
wherever they passed through woods, the priest, to the 
general surprise of all present, fed upon grass, asserting 
that in times of need the inhabitants of that country 
were accustomed to live upon herbs and roots. The 
soldier, returning to the king, and relating what had 
happened, affirmed that the country was uninhabitable, 
vile, and inaccessible, and scarcely affording food to a 
beastly nation living like brutes”. King Henry did not 
attack Dynevor. 

When Richard I governed, or rather neglected, his 
kingdom, the Lord Rhys again laid siege to this town; 
but Prince John came to the rescue, and Rhys was 
compelled to retire. Nevertheless he was not dispirited, 
but quietly gathering a sufficient force, he captured 
both town and castle in 1196, the castellan ignomini- 
ously fleeing; and when his booty was collected, he 
laid the town in ashes. These dark hours of revenge, 
Heaven be praised! have, in this land at least, long 
since passed away. 

This intrepid but hot-headed scion of the Welsh 
princes breathed his last on the 4th of May in the fol- 
lowing year, and left a large family, of whom Griffith 
and Rhys Gryg figure conspicuously in the Welsh 
annals, and the latter appears to be a veritable type of 
a courageous though irascible Cambrian. 
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In the year 1213, during King John’s reign, William 
Earl Mareschal of Pembroke was appointed Governor 
of Caermarthen, and confirmed in that office on the 
29th of January, 1214. About this time Rhys Gryg 
had taken umbrage, and repented of the omideble rela- 
tions previously existing between him and the Eng- 
lish, and, endeavouring to re-establish himself in the 
esteem of his countrymen, had ventured into this town, 
where he was detected while seeking the reconciliation, 
and immediately seized. He was hurried through the 
thick portal of the Castle, and lodged in its deep dun- 
geon, where he languished until June 1215, on the 
13th of which month Earl William was directed to 
receive certain hostages previous to his releasing “Rhys 
Boscanus’”, as he was called. 

This was the celebrated year in which ampler liberties 
were, at the point of the sword, wrung from the infuri- 
ate King of England, who on the first opportunity turned 
fiercely upon his barons, many of sing to protect 
themselves from John’s rage, confederated with Prince 
Llewelyn of Wales. He, too, had suffered many wrongs, 
and in support of his temporary coadjutors appeared 
before Caermarthen on the 8th of December with his 
forces largely increased by South Walians. After a 
strenuous resistance of five days’ duration, the place 
was surrendered by the terrified defenders. The Prince 
razed the Castle to the ground, and garrisoned the 
town, and in two years’ time bestowed it on Maelgwn, 
brother of Rhys Gryg, in accordance with the terms of 
a treaty. 

From the speedy re-erection of castles it is inferred 
that they were in those early days formed of huge tim- 
ber, and that their erection in stone and mortar was 
the work of later days. This must have been the case, 
for on the 19th of December, 1219, William Earl 
Mareschal being present, Peter de la Roche, then Bishop 
of Winchester, delivered. the castles of Caermarthen and 
Cardigan to Prince Llewelyn to be held by him as 
royal bailiff during the minority of young Henry III, 
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who some three years previously had succeeded his 
father John,—that pitiless dastard of whom it was said 
“ Foedatur Johanne Gehenna.” 

Earl William and Llewelyn soon disagreed, and the 
former was nominated Governor of Caermarthen in 
1222-3. He was then in Ireland, but crossed in the 
spring-time with his cavalry and infantry, and in Easter 
week took possession of Cardigan and Caermarthen. 
Prince Llewelyn sent his son to South Wales, at the 
head of an equal force, to dispute the acquisitions of the 
Earl, who crossed Caermarthen Bridge to give battle 
to Griffith on his advance from Kidwely. The hostile 
forces skirmished for the greater part of a day, when . 
Griffith, being in want of the munitions of war, returned 
to North Wales, and the Earl employed himself in 
thoroughly repairing Caermarthen Castle. 

In 1227 Walter Clifford, brother of Fair Rosamond, 
became Governor of this town; but two years had 
scarcely elapsed before Henry III bestowed this manor 
and Castle on his then powerful favourite, Hubert de 
Burgh, Earl of Kent, Justiciary of England, and his 
Countess, the Lady Margaret or Marjory, daughter of 
William the Lion of Scotland. And it would seem that 
about this time the manor was raised to that higher 
sort of seigniory, an honor, by King Henry, inasmuch 
as in 1231 he grants in general fee to the same Hubert 
and his Countess the honor of Caermarthen and Cardi- 
gan. At the beginning of the year 1234, Hubert fell 
under the deep displeasure of his frothy, feeble-minded 
King, who wanting money, and envying him his large 
possessions, resumed many of his gifts, among which 
were the Welsh castles. 

The same year Gilbert Earl Mareschal did homage 
for Caermarthen honor; and in 1240 Walter Mareschal 
held possession of it for his brother Gilbert, who died 
the next year, on the 27th of June, and his inheritance 
devolved on Walter, the succeeding earl, but King 
Henry refused to invest him with Caermarthen and 
Cardigan Honors, until two years afterwards. The 
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Mareschal family becoming extinct, this Honor reverted 

to the Crown, and in 1266 the English monarch gave 

it to his son Edmund, Earl of Lancaster, who in the . 
course of fourteen years exchanged it for Wirkesworth 

Manor and other fertile lands in Derbyshire, and I do 

not find but that the Honor has ever since continued 

an appanage of the King’s. 


THE CIRCUMVALLATION OF THE TOWN. 


Giraldus de Barri, writing in 1204, describes this 
tes as being an ancient city strongly enclosed with 
rick walls, parts of which were still standing. The 
colour of the old red sandstone deceived the good arch- 
deacon, who possibly threw but a cursory glance at the 
walls. Speed’s map! (of 1610) shows that they com- 
menced, so to speak, at the south-east corner of the 
castle bailey, and ran on an acclivity to the northward 
of Danybank unto the road which now leads to the Pa- 
rade, where the wall turned northwards to the Spilman 
Gate (about eighteen yards from the south-west en- 
trance to St. Peter’s churchyard) and so called from 
Mr. Spilman, mayor of this town about 1360. It then 
ran between Church Lane and Conduit Lane to King 
Street, where stood “The White Gate”, over which ex- 
isted until lately a room to which stairs led. A row of 
houses called Pentre’r porth is now situate northwards 
of this gate. The wall proceeded on a ridge until it 
reached the bottom of what is now called Jackson’s 
Lane, where another gate gave entrance into the town. 
It pursued its course unto the east end of Lammas 
Street, anciently termed Guild Street, and here was 
“the Dark Gate”, more expressively in Welsh, “Y 
Porth Tywyll”. This was taken down in 1796. The 
west back of Quay Street, as seen from Blue Street, 


1 For the use of this block we are indebted to Mr. William Spur- 
rell, who, we are glad to say, has in the press a new and enlarged 
edition of his useful Notes Topographical and Historical on Carmar- 
then and its Neighbourhood. 
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shows the wall and its progress as it trends towards 
Little Bridge Street, and finally it followed this steep 
lane until it joined the tower at the south-western corner 
of the Bailey. At an inquisition held in June 1275, 
the jury found that the castle wall towards the river, 
for the length of 208 feet, and the wall from the Castle 
Gate unto the western corner, for the length of 260 ft., 
were in a ruinous state, and had partly fallen down : 
That a certain good dungeon, “ ex quinque parvis turri- 
bus constructa”, was in want of repair, as well as keep- 
ing up: that there is a great tower much in want of 
reparation, as also a convenient hall and a chamber in 
the like need: that the chapel, stable, kitchen, and 
castle gate are so decayed as to be of little value; that 
the defects of the towers, walls, and houses can be 
amended and newly repaired for 100 marks ; that there 
are nine crossbows of little or no value and seven hun- 
dred arrows worth 3s. 6d. in the castle; and that the 
castle and its walls cannot be kept up for less than 104 
marks yearly. 

In 1280, nine years after the jury’s report, Edward I 
ordered Robert de Tibetot, his justiciary, to expend £30 
in repairing and roofing with stone the houses of the 
king’s castle of Carmarthen, then covered with straw. 

There was also a wall running from the north-east- 
ern tower to the lower extremity of Jackson’s Lane, 
which divided the castle’s outer precincts into what may 
be termed the inner and outer wards. On this wall was 
a small tower, through the portal of which ingress was 
had from King Street into Nott Square, and underneath 
it was a dungeon. It was situate between that street 
and square, and from “time immemorial” belonged to 
the bailiffs or sheriffs of this borough, who confined 
debtors therein, thus separating them from criminals 
who were immured within the castle. It went under the 
name of “Tybach Ucha”, or “The Prisoners’ Gate”. 
The circular tower to the south of the great portal of 
the castle was known as “ Wyrriott’s Tower”. 

All the houses within this circumvallation were built 
4TH SER., VOL. VIT. 5 
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at a period far later in point of time than that portion 
of the town east of Saint Peter’s Church, and by way of 
distinction these divisions were respectively termed the 
New and Old Towns of Caermarthen, until Henry VIII, 
in May 1546, united the two, and created the entirety 
a borough, which was afterwards in June 1604 erected 
by James [ into a county of itself. 
Atowyn C. Evans. 





Obituarp. 


Sir Jonn Garpyner Wivxinson, D.C.L., F.R.S.—The Association has 
lost one of its most distinguished members by the death of Sir J. 
Gardner Wilkinson, which event occurred on the 27th of October last, 
at Llandovery; but as it was well known that he had been in very deli- 
cate health for some time, his friends had been in some manner pre- 
pared for their loss. Although for a considerable period previous to 
his last illness he had not been capable of much physical exertion, 
yet his mental powers still retained that freshness and energy of his 
more youthful years, which produced those works that will per- 
petuate his memory when that of more popular authors will have 
been long forgotten. A son of a highly respected family of York- 
shire, he was educated at Harrow and Exeter College, but does not 
seem to have been ambitious of classical or mathematical honours, 
as his name does not appear in the lists. He apparently turned his 
attention to Egypt and its antiquities soon after completing his 
University course, for his great work on “ The Manners and Customs 
of the Ancient Egyptians from a Comparison of their Paintings, 
Sculptures, and Monuments”, (a work which must have occupied 
him for many years) appeared about 1838. About twenty years 
later he gave to the public “ Egypt in the time of the Pharaohs.” 
In 1848 he travelled through the Slavonic. provinces of Turkey, an 
account of which travels he also published ; while he found time at 
the same period to furnish the greater part of the notes of the Egypt- 
ian portion of the Herodotus of Canon Rawlinson. There were, 
indeed, few literary subjects that he did not devote himself to with 
more or less success, and the journals of more than one learned so- 
ciety contain valuable contributions from his pen. Among other 
subjects that engaged his attention was the cromlech question, in 
which for some time he sided with those who denied the universal 
enclosing of such stone structures under mounds of earth or stones, 
but on entering more closely into the question his sound judgment 
prevailed, and without the smallest hesitation he acknowledged his 
complete conversion to the side he had so long opposed. Varied, 
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however, as were his literary resources, he had others in his artistic 
powers, which he possessed in a remarkable degree, and which were 
a never failing source of amusement to himself when less able to move 
about. The last work we believe he was engaged on was the illus- 
trating with his skilful pencil the first book of the Odes of Horace. 
He latterly fixed on a residence in Reynoldston parish, in Gower, 
where he added to and greatly improved the house, and where his 
friends were sure of meeting with the most courteous and genial 
hospitality. He married Miss Caroline Lucas, a daughter of a 
neighbouring gentleman, but has left no issue. Such men are not 
often found who combine so much learning with so great modesty, 
who are no less ready to impart to others than to learn from them, 
whose kindness of manner adds a double charm to their acts, and 
who pass through a long life so universally loved and respected. 





Mr. Tuomas Jones, B.A., F.S.A., the Chetham Librarian.—This 
able scholar and learned bibliographer passed to his rest on the 29th 
of November, at the age of 66. Born at Underhill, in Margam, he 
was educated at Cowbridge School and Jesus College, Oxford. 
After leaving the University he continued his studies at home until 
he was appointed, in 1845, librarian of Chetham’s Library, Manches- 
ter. And never was an appointment more appropriately made. He 
set himself at once to master the resources of the library, so as to 
render it more complete in itself, and more useful and available for 
students and literary men. An addition of twenty thousand volumes, 
many of them most valuable printed works and manuscripts acquired 
by his personal exertions, testifies to his zeal for the institution en- 
trusted to his charge; whilst the familiar signature of “ Bibliothe- 
carius Chethamensis’’ in Notes and Queries bears witness to the readi- 
ness and learning with which he made its appliances available for 
those at a distance. In 1862 Mr. Jones brought out the fourth 
volume of the General Classified Catalogue of the library, which 
had been begun by Radcliffe and carried on by Gresswell ; and the 
following year he added the useful alphabetical index, which for 
general reference has almost superseded the three larger volumes. 
Of this catalogue and the nature of its contents a short notice ap- 
peared in this Journal for 1848, p. 178. Two volumes contributed 
by him to the Chetham series, 48 and 64, contain an exceedingly 
valuable catalogue of the Tracts for, and against, Popery preserved 
in the library ; it has been described by a competent authority as the 
most copious storehouse of information which has yet been pub- 
lished in relation to all the productions which appeared in the con- 
troversy in the time of James II. Extensive collections had also 
been made by him for a Life and an Account of the Works of Dr. 
Dee, Warden of Manchester College, to be published in the Chetham 
series ; but unhappily they are not yet in a sufficiently prepared 
state for the press. 
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- The Rev. Joseru D. Lester, M.A., another alumnus of Jesus College, 
Oxford, and one of the masters of Wellington College, a good Welsh 
scholar, and one well versed in the older German dialects, has also 
passed away, and that at a very early age. He was a frequent con- 
tributor to the Westminster and Fortnightly Reviews, and has left 
behind him numerous unpublished translations from Buch der Lieder, 
and from Welsh poems. At the time of his death he was engaged 
on a historical German Grammar for the Clarendon press series. 








€ orrespondence, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCHZOLOGIA CAMBRENSIS, 





SIR RICE AP GRIFFITH. 


Sir,—Sir Rice ap Griffith, the grandson of Sir Rice ap Thomas, 
K.G., was beheaded for conspiracy in the 23rd of Henry VIII, and 
Froude, who refers to him, in his vol. ii, 340, and vol. iii, 453, et 
seq. states that this is a very obscure portion of English history. 
There are in the Record Office a number of documents relating to 
the individual, but they do not throw much light upon the nature of 
the conspiracy, and it is likely to remain obscure. I would venture, 
however, to offer a solution. 

Sir Rice ap Griffith, who married Lady Katherine Howard, 
daughter of Thomas, second Duke of Norfolk, and was beheaded on 
Tower Hill 4th January, 1531-2, was the grandson of Sir Rice ap 
Thomas, K.G., by Eva Gwylliam, and the son of Sir Griffith Rice, 
K.B., who was one of the knights appointed at the marriage of 
Prince Arthur, and one of those who attended the prince’s funeral 
and burial at Worcester Cathedral, where he himself also (Sir Grif- 
fith Rice) was buried and where his tomb is extant, now thoroughly 
restored. Sir Griffith Rice married Katheryn, daughter of Sir John 
Seint John, Knyght. 

Now although historical guesses are generally unsatisfactory, yet 
I am inclined to think that it will be found that Sir Rice ap Griffith 
was beheaded in consequence of a conspiracy hatched in favour of 
Catharine of Arragon, a divorce from whom Henry VIII was seek- 
ing. Spanish and priestly influence may have been brought to 
bear on Sir Rice ap Griffith, who probably was very discontented 
with his position, and was almost certainly attached to the fortunes 
of Queen Catharine. 

1st. Discontented ; because he was not appointed to any of the 
great offices which his grandfather held. (He succeeded his grand- 
father, who died 1527, in the estates, his father having died 1523). 
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His grandfather was Governor of all Wales, Constable and Lieuten- 
ant of Brecknock, Chamberlain of South Wales, in the counties of 
Cardigan and Carmarthen, Seneschal of the Lordship of Builth, and 
King’s Justiciary of South Wales. You might expect, therefore, 
that his grandson and successor was disappointed in not only hav- 
ing Lord Ferrers appointed over him, but being himself kept out of 
other offices. 

2nd. Attached to Queen Catharine’s cause. Sir Rice ap Griffith’s 
father was made Knight of the Bath on the occasion of Catharine 
of Arragon’s marriage with Prince Arthur, and on Prince Arthur’s 
death attended as one of the knights the funeral in Worcester Ca- 
thedral ; and when he died he was buried in the south-east transept, 
near Prince Arthur’s tomb. Queen Catharine’s daughter, Queen 
Mary, reversed the attainder and restored the estates. 

The following is a list of the Papers in the Record Office, above . 
referred to as connected with Sir Rice ap Griffith : 

1. March 3 (no year date). Rice ap Griffith to Cardinal Wolsey 
complains of Walter Devereux, Lord Ferrers’ deputies, and prays 
that he may be appointed Lord Ferrers’ deputy justice and cham- 
berlain. 

2. Jan.20(no year). Ditto to ditto. Account of his having cap- 
tured and holding in ward, at the king’s pleasure, one John Sant, 
who had murdered a servant of Breretoun of the privy chamber. 

3. March 11,1528. Ditto to ditto, touching certain pirates whom 
he had taken, who hindered Breton and Portugal merchants from 
resorting to Tenby, etc., and praying that the king would grant him 
a vessel to defend the coast. 

4, July 10, 1528. Ditto to ditto, touching the trial of these (Bris- 
towe) pirates. 

5. June 16, 1531.1 Walter Devereux, Lord Ferrers, to Cardinal 
Wolsey, complains of Ryce for stirring up rebellion and insisting 
upon release of a kinsman, Thomas ap Howen, in prison for misde- 
meanour, and drawing his dagger upon him (Lord Ferrers). 

6. June 17, 1531.!' Lady Katheryn Rys’ petition to “ your abun- 
dant fatherhood’’ Cardinal Wolsey, declaring her husband guiltless 
and the difficulty of preventing his people from rising in rebellion 
if he is kept in ward, and accusing Lord Ferrers of drawing upon 
and wounding her husband with a dagger, and of violently taking 
down his (her husband’s) arms from certain houses in Kermerthen, 
reminding Wolsey of the great friendship between him and her 
father. 

7. Venetian Ambassador’s account of Rice ap Griffith’s execution 
on Tower Hill 10 Jan., 1532. 

8. Instruction to Commissioners to seize all Rys’ property. 

9. Account of monies received from Rys’ estates and jointures of 
the widows of his grandfather, father, and of his own widow. 


' Should not the date be 1529? for Cardinal Wolsey ceased to be Chan- 
cellor, October, 1529, and died November, 1530. 
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10. A list of letters patent of divers offices granted by Rice ap 
Griffith. 
11. Extracts from accounts of Rice ap Thomas when chamber- 
lain of Carmarthen. 
Yours truly W. Wiaain. 





THE PRESERVATION OF PAROCHIAL RECORDS. 


Sir,—In offering the following remarks on the desireableness of 
some immediate steps being taken for the better preservation of pa- 
rochial records, I venture to make no other apology than an expres- 
sion of regret that ina matter of such high importance they should 
be necessary. The present system of registration under the super- 
vision of the Registrar General works well, but does not provide for 
preservation of records compiled before its introduction, a vast 
number of which are in charge of incumbents of old parishes through- 
out the kingdom. Looking upon these documents as the antiquary 
and genealogist would, they are highly important as bearing upon 
the history of localities and the pedigrees of families. And even to 
persons who have no sympathies with archeologic and genealogical 
pursuits, these records occasionally cannot fail to secure for them- 
selves a large atnount of interest and consideration, seeing that upon 
their testimony many and important, real and personal, estates de- 
pend for their lawful possessors, An experience of nearly eighteen 
years convinces me that a number of such chronicles have been alto- 
gether destroyed and many others greatly injured owing to the fol- 
lowing (and may be other) causes: I. Wilful damage and tamper- 
ing. II. Decay occasioned (1) by damp and negligence, (2) by dele- 
terious or corrosive chemicals in ink used in making the entries ; 
III. Destruction by fire. I now proceed to give instances whereby 
these three suggested causes are verified. I. Wilful damage and 
tampering. In the year 1867 I had occasion to search the parish 
registers of Eglwys Fach, in the county of Denbigh, when and where 
I found myself completely baffled in an attempt to prove the claim 
of certain parties to an important property owing to wilful destruc- 
tion of a register—forty-five years’ record having evidently been torn 
out a long time previously—and the gap noted by the vicar in a list 
of records in his custody! JI could mention several other instances, 
but will only refer to one of tampering among the registers of St. 
Peter’s, Carmarthen, which came to light a short time ago at the 
assizes Simmonds v. Rees. II. Decay, (1) occasioned by damp and 
negligence. This isa very common cause. Other clergy as well as 
myself have documents bearing abundant evidence of this cause. I 
am custodian of registers, which speak and plead for themselves 
silently yet more eloquently than tongue can tell or pen describe. 
(2) Decay owing to deleterious or corrosive chemicals used in making 
entries. These cases are not so numerous, but they do exist. There 
is a register belonging to my church where the book, though in good 
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condition otherwise, is being consumed owing to the chemicais (I 
take it) used in entries eating through the parchments. III. De- 
struction by fire, etc., The registers of a neighbouring parish to 
mine, Llangunnoc, not many years ago, were placed with the cler- 
gyman, who lived at a farm house—a fire occurred and nearly all 
were destroyed. Disaster from this cause may occur at any time, 
and needs no further comment. Somewhat has already been done 
in an attempt to remedy this want of care in the preservation of 
parish records. 

The Registrar General has been written to by myself on the subject, 
and the question has been brought by Lord Romilly under the con- 
sideration of the House of Lords. The result so far has been that, 
whilst “it was the opinion of that assembly that the registers should 
remain where they are now, and not be brought together into a central 
office”, an Order has been issued that a Return should be made of all 
registers in their care by parochial incumbents to the diocesan regis- ~ 
tries, and thence to the Home Office. Further remedies that I would 
venture to suggest are—1l. That immediate and innovent measures 
should be taken by all persons having charge of records. Iam credibly 
informed that decaying register sheets have been successfully and 
legibly immured in tracing cloth. I mention this as being a proba- 
ble deterrent and preservative in cases of decay from damp; but can 
means be found to arrest decay through use of deleterious chemicals ? 
2. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners or Registrar-General should 
forthwith be empowered to provide, or cause to provide, proper safes 
in every parish not already provided with dry and fire-proof recep- 
tacles. Also strong rooms of proportionate dimensions should be 
provided in connection with every diocesan registry. 3. A survey of 
all decaying records to be forthwith copied and invested with equal 
legality as their originals. I would be much gratified if what has 
been done should provoke some practical hints and lead to satisfac- 
tory legislation. Meanwhile a short bill should be presented to 
Parliament to legalise copies of decaying chronicles. Every writer 
and scrutiniser to make affidavit to faithfully perform his allotted 
task, and all copies to be verified on oath. 

I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Carmarthen, 8, Dec., 1875. Aaxon Roserts. 
Vicar of Newchurch. 





GLYNLLIFON PARK. 


Sir,— About a mile and a half from the Maenhir and grave, de- 
scribed in the Archwologia Cambrensis, 1875, p. 381, another curious 
old grave has lately come to light in a gravel bank, and local tradi- 
tion has promptly assigned it to Llywarch ap Bengam or Byngam ; 
Tyddyn Byngan being the name of an adjoining farm. The grave 
consists of four sides formed of flat stones, averaging 18 inches in 
height, with a large stone on the top measuring 4 ft. 9 in. by 2 ft. 
6in. Unfortunately I did not see it when in its natural position 
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and was only told about it after a high wind had blown down a tree 
immediately above it, which brought down a piece of the bank, to- 
gether with the grave. I am, however, informed that the workmen 
when coming for gravel had noticed it for some little time. I have 
had the stones placed in, as near as possible, their original form, and 
the tomb makes a very good, but mysterious seat on the side of an 
adjoining pool. Can any of your readers inform me how the body 
was generally placed in these rude graves, whether it was put in 
naturally, or if the bones after cremation were put in an urn and so 
buried. I have carefully examined the gravel, but cannot find any 
trace of bone or ashes. I am yours faithfully, 
Frepx. G. Wynn. 
Glynllivon Park, Oct. 25, 1875. 





WIGMORE GRANGE. 


Sir,—I am not aware that any notice of the partial destruction by 
fire of Wigmore Grange, which occurred last winter, has been given 
in the Journal. The fire broke out in the middle of the night during 
the heavy snow, which, if it delayed the arrival of the engine from 
Ludlow until too late, saved the magnificent: barn of the fourteenth 
century, a view of which from the pencil of Mr. Edward Blore, 
together with the other remains of the abbey buildings, from the 
drawings of Mrs. Stackhouse Acton, will be found in the Archeologia 
Cambrensis for 1871. The chimneys and exterior walls were saved ; 
the remainder with exception of the roof, which was partially con- 
cealed by plaster, has since been replaced by the proprietor, Mr. 
Salwey, as similarly as possible to the former state, so that the 
damage has been repaired as far as possible. I am, dear Sir, 

A Memper. 





SIR THOMAS TYLDESLEY. 


Sir,— Besides the spurs mentioned in the catalogue of the Carmar- 
then Museum, there were also exhibited by the President, a sword 
which has been preserved in the Tyldesley family, as having belonged 
to Sir Thomas Tyldesley, and a portrait, taken from the picture at 
Ormerod, co. Lancaster, in which he is represented with this sword 
in his left hand, and a general’s baton in his right. 

This Sir Thomas was a staunch Royalist, and raised at his own 
charges a regiment of foot and horse in the service of Charles I, 
whose life he saved at Edgehill. He was joint governor at Lichfield 
with Lord Bagot during the memorable siege, and he also com- 
manded at the siege of Lancaster Castle and at the battle of Burton- 
on-Trent. He afterwards raised a troop from his own tenantry, in 
connection with the Earl of Derby, to join Charles II, and fell in a 
skirmish at Wigan when on the march to Worcester, in June, 1651. 
He owned Tyldesley, Morley, and Ince Halls, near Wigan, and Fox- 
hall, near Blackburn, and held Myerscough Lodge, as Forester for 
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.the Crown, under the Earl of Derby. He lies buried in the Tyldesley 
chapel in Leigh Chureh, near Wigan. 

The court sword exhibited belonged according to a family tradi- 
tion to one of the Parry’s of Gaervallwch, co. Denbigh, who inter- 
married with the Tyldesleys, both families being then Roman Catho- 
lics. Believe me yours truly, 

Gwynfryn. Dora Jones. 





WELSH FORCES, 7EMP. ARMADA. 


Sir,—Some explanation of certain anomalies seems wanted as 
to the forces of Wales at the time of the expected Armada. The 
returns are of able bodied men, trained men, armed men, etc., but 
it will be sufficient to give only the returns under three heads, viz., 
1, armed men; 2, pioneers ; 3, light horse. In Denbighshire those of 
the three classes are respectively 600, 160, and 30; Flintshire, 300, 
200, and 3; Carmarthenshire, 704, 300, and 15; Radnorshire, 400, 
100, and 14; Anglesey, 112, 101, and 17; Montgomeryshire, 600, 
50, and 19; Pembrokeshire, 800, 396, and 0. The other six counties 
seem to make no retarn. 

The number of armed men in these six counties amounts to 3,516, 
whereas the counties of Somerset, Gloucester, and Sussex each con- 
tributed 4,000. It is not impossible, the danger being greater, that 
more energy was displayed in the south. Denbighshire furnishes 
the largest number of light horse, being ten times that from Flint- 
shire ; and while the number of pioneers provided by Pembrokeshire 
is unusually large, there is an entire want of vavalry,—a fact which 
could hardly arise from actual want of the animals. Do any returns 
exist of the other counties ? and where can we look for them ? 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
A. BB. 





Archwological Notes and Querics. 


Query 50.—Txe Dyvevor Pepigret.—Brooke, an English herald, 
compiled the pedigree now at Dynevor, two years before the death of 
Queen Elizabeth. Sir Walter Rice had not then been knighted, but 
had been for some years the head of his family. There is little doubt 
that the herald intended to connect the direct line from Urien Rhe- 
ged with the other great line of Rhys of Dinefor from Rhodri Mawr; 
and. that the person through whom he made this union of the lines 
is the mother of Sir Rhys ap Thomas; that is to say (according to 
Brooke’s pedigree) Thomas ap Gruffydd married (1) Elsbeth, daughter 
of Sir John Gruffydd of Abermarles, which Sir John was descended 
from Ednyfed Vychan, who had to wife Gwenllian, daughter of Rhys 
ap Gruffydd (cire. 1180). 

The pedigree accordingly goes through Elsbeth Gruffydd of Aber- 
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marles to the line of Rhodri Mawr, by the person of Ednyfed Vychan, 
and is so drawn and blazoned. 

Is this union of two great lines an accepted genealogical fact 
amvung learned men, or is the claim here preferred to the blood of 
-Rodri Mawr only a concession of English heraldry to Walter Rice’s 
other and better grounded distinction as the true descendant of 
Urien Rheged ? 

Again, @ similar query. Sir Elidir Dhu, Knight of the Sepulchre, 
was contemporary with the last princes of the line of Rhodri Mawr. 
He married “ Elisabeth, daughter of Seyssell ap Llewellyn ap Mori- 
dig Warwyn, whose wife Eleonore was daughter and heiress of the 
Lord Rhys, Prince of South Wales”. Now, if this be sustained, I 
presume it is an earlier and a more direct union of the two lines. If 
it be so, why, I wonder, did not Brooke refer to it in his pedigree ? 
which he certainly does not; the above is not quoted from it. He 
gives Sir Elidir as wife, “ Cicely, daughter of Seyssell ap Mori- 
thique”, and adds no more. 

I am very desirous to learn what the judgment of learned Welsh- 


men would be as to the union of the two lines. 
J. G. Joven, F.S.A. 


Query 51.—‘* Brancetor”’.—W hat was the real name and his con- 
nection with the family of the unfortunate Sir Rice ap Griffith of 
the person thus named, who is described by Froude (History of Eng- 
tand, vol. iii, p. 453) as an uncle of Sir Rice, and who proved at the 
court of Charles V a regular thorn in Henry VIII’s side? W. W. 





Query 52.—Wetsu Lerrers.—Is there any evidence of the Cymry 
having possessed or made use of an alphabet peculiarly their own 
previous to their adoption of the Roman letters. From the state- 
ments made by the generality of Welsh writers, we are led to be- 
lieve that they possessed a very ancient literature, which of course 
includes the use of letters of a corresponding antiquity. Have the 
researches of Welsh antiquaries discovered the existence of such an 
alphabet, the forms and powers of the letters, etc. I of course ex- 
clude from the enquiry the “ Coelbren y Beirdd”, a forgery, or at 
least an invention of the late medieval bards. Ricnarp R. Brasu. 


53.—Wets# Inscriptions.—The Cymry having the repu- 
tation of a literary people at an early age, have doubtless left many 
inscribed monuments in their own ancient language. As I belic“e 
the first efforts of any people in a literary direction were made iu 
perpetuating the memories of the dead, I should be glad to know 
from some of your correspondents where such monuments are to be 
found, and the probable dates of the oldest of them. 

RicuarD R. Brass. 
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Miscellaneous Potices. 


GyrFYLLiog Cnurcu.— During the renovation of this church, which 
has just been completed, several curious mural paintings were dis- 
covered, and as unfortunately they have not been preserved, it is 
important to record some notice of them in the pages of the Arche- 
ologia. The walling is formed of the rounded stones from the river 
bed, cemented together with a compound of mud and fine gravel ; 
and the whole of this seems to have been roughly painted. Then 
came a coat of plaster, and this in its turn was also painted with dif- 
ferent subjects. The peeling off of the whitewash exposed on the 
north wall portions of a helmeted figure and other subjects, besides 
fragments of an inscription; but a storm that occurred whilst the 
church was unroofed, suddenly brought the plaster down and made 
it impossible further to decipher the objects. On the south wall 
was a painting in three compartments, the central one containing 
four figures, three large and one small, the principal figure having 
one hand raised in benediction, and the smallest with both lifted up 
and wearing acrown. It has been supposed to represent the Vrown- 
ing of the Virgin by the Holy Trinity; but it may perhaps have 
been intended for the Presentation of our Lord in the Temple. The 
side compartments had angels on bended knee in the act of cens- 
ing; and from the peculiar feathering of their garments and the 
pomegranate pattern of the groundwork the date has been conjec- 
tured by Mr. Baker, the architect of the rebuilding, to be about the 
middle of the fifteenth century. The position of the painting he 
has also pointed out to be peculiar, as the rood-loft must have partly 
hidden it; but the rage for rood-lofts, which marked that period, 
paid but little respect to the wall paintings, which in beauty of 
workmanship and execution they must no doubt have very greatly 
excelled. Such fragments as remain of the screens have been worked 
up into the chancel seats, but the paintings have gone, and unfor- 
tunately no sufficiently careful sketch was made of them in antici- 
pation of such a fate. 





Luancarvan Caurcu.—We learn that this fine old church is about 
to be restored, and we earnestly hope the work may be carried out 
with discrimination, so that the historic features of the building may 
be preserved. In the words of the circular it “ probably occupies 
the site of the church of the celebrated ancient collegiate establish- 
ment in the Carvan Valley, of which St. Dubritius was founder and 
St. Cadoc the first principal or abbot ; and it is said to have been 
founded by Archdeacon Walter de Mapes in the time of Henry II. 
Only u small portion, however, of his work now remains, the prin- 
cipal parts having been erected in the Decorated and Perpendicular 
periods”. An admirable account of the church and parish has al- 
ready been given in the Archeologia Cambrensis, for 1865, from the 
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able pen of Mr. G. T. Clark, so that we will only add a hope that 
the vicar may meet with generous support in his endeavour to raise 
the necessary funds, which will amount to more than a thousand 
pounds. Its connection with the famous Caradoc, the father of 
Welsh history, should prove a passport to the sympathy and the 
purse of the lovers of ancient Cambrian lore. 





Sr. AsapH CaTHEpRAL.—In opening a doorway into the nave, 
during the course of its recent restoration, the capital of a Norman 
pillar was discovered worked up into the wall. This is interesting 
as being one of the rare carved relics of the earlier cathedral 
which was burnt down by the soldiers of Edward I, and preceded 
by at least a century the one which was then rebuilt, and which has 
now been so well renovated. Beneath the new north door a brass 
has been inserted to show that it is a“ memorial to Sir Stephen 
Richard Glynne, Lord Lieutenant of Flintshire, well known to the 
members of our Association as its first President in 1847 and 1848. 


“Tue Otp PartiaMent House at DoLcELLEY” has been in some 
peril of being swept away to make room for street improvements. 
Happily, however, we shall not now have to deplore the disappear- 
ance of this venerable memento of the brave Glyndwr. The patriotic 
spirit of the town and neighbourhood has been evoked in its favour, 
and a committee appointed to carry out the improvement, not by 
the destruction of the building, but by its restoration to something 
of its former condition. They propose—if funds be forthcoming, and 
for such a public spirited movement we trust that for the honour of 
the county they will be liberally supplied—to exhibit the great hall 
in its full proportions, it being now divided into several small rooms, 
to clear away the lean-tos which obstruct the external view, to repair 
thoroughly the injuries wrought by time and ill treatment, and 
then make use of it for the appropriate purpose of a County Museum. 


Tomen y Mur.—The farm on which stood this famous station. 
the “ Mons Heriri” of the Roman Itinerary, has been recently pur 
chased by Mr. Breese, of Portmadoc, our local secretary for Meri. 
onethshire, who “ purposes to make some methodical excavations 
and trace more clearly the remains of the Roman encampment, am- 
phitheatre, and town which once existed on the spot.” We very 
heartily congratulate him on his purchase, and we shall look forward 
with great interest to the important discoveries which we anticipate 
from the proposed examination. 





CarMARTHEN Museum, 1875.—Mr. Green exhibited a number of 
coins and a copy of the Gloster Journal of April 23rd, 1770, which 
contained an advertisement that deserves to be made a note of, espe- 
cially as his list was received too late for insertion in the catalogue. 
The advertisement offered a reward of £100 for the apprehension of 
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one William Williams, mercer, and £10 for Morgan Jones, a pedlar, 
both of whom were concerned in the murder of William Powell, 
Esq., of Glansawel, in the county of Carmarthen, on the 8th day of 
January, 1770. In reference to which it is recorded that the late 
Mr. L. O. Lewis, solicitor, Llandilo, was some years since employed 
in the sale of some property that belonged to the family of the above 
Mr. Williams, and it being necessary to prove his death, went to 
France, and succeeded in finding out where he died, and amongst 
other things found an old pocket-book that belonged to W. Williams 
for the year 1771, and a memorandum on the 8th day of January of 
that year (being the anniversary of the murder) as follows: ‘ Sin- 
gular my finger bled this day”, and a blot of blood had dropped on 
the book on that date. 


Cotns.—Aureus of Allectus, found near the Roman Road, about a 
mile beyond Chapel Hermon, on the old Conwil and Newcastle road, 
7., COMES. AVG Victory, with laurel crown and olive-branch standing. 
Denarius of Vespasian, r., COSVII, etc., a captive kneeling. Denarius of 
Trajan, 7., COS.V.SPQR OPTIMO PRINCIPI. The emperor seated. In right 
hand, palm branch, in left a spear; another, but emperor standing, 
in left hand a palm branch. Denarius of Faustina the elder, piva 
FAVSTINA ; 7., PIETAS AVG., Piety sacrificing. Denarius of Sept. Seve- 
rus; 7., dates. Figure with trident, with right foot on head of captive. 
Denarius of Julia Domna, wife of Severus; 7.. Juno. Denarius of 
Salonina, r., female standing holding a globe. Second brass of Tra- 
jan and Faustina the elder. Groat, Edward III; groat of Richard 
III; shilling of Elizabeth; ditto of Charles I; crown, half-crowns, 
and half groat of Charles II ; five-guinea piece of James. 








Literary Potices. 


Cetlic Scotland.—It is with no little satisfaction we announce a 
new work by the author of The Four Ancient Books of Wales. The 
work will be divided into three books or volumes, in the first of 
which the history and ethnology of ancient Alban will be treated ; 
in the second, its church and culture; and in the last, the land and 
people. Of the value of a work undertaken by Mr. W. F. Skene it 
1s unnecessary to speak ; and it must be a matter of considerable 
congratulation that so interesting and important a subject should 
have found one so well qualified for the task. The first volume is, 
we believe, already printed, and may be had on application to 
Edmonson and Douglas, 88, Prince’s Street, Edinburgh. The price 
of each volume is 12s. 





We rejoice to know that Professor Westwood’s important and long 
expected work on The Inscribed Stones of Wales is soon to be issued 
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from the press. The first part, which will comprise the Glamorgan- 
shire stones at Llantwit, Margam, Merthyr Mawr, etc., will consist 
of some twenty-seven illustrationsin photo-lithography and on wood ; 
the whole will be completed in about four Parts, and the price of 
each will be 10s. 6d., which subscribers are requested to send before- 
hand to the Rev. E. L. Barnwell, Melksham, Treasurer. 


-A volume of Lectures on Welsh Philology is being prepared for 
publication by Mr. John Rhys; its principal contents will be the 
mutation of the consonants in the modern Celtic languages, the 
vowels, the outlines of the history of Welsh orthography, the his- 
tory and the origin of the Ogam alphabet, the early inscriptions of 
Wales and Cornwall, and the classification of the Celtic nations. On 
some of these points his views are already tolerably well known to 
the readers of the Archwologia Cambrensis. His eminent distinction 
asa Celtic scholar is ample guarantee for the character of the rest. 


We have much pleasure in drawing attention to A History of West 
Gower now in the press, by the Rev. J. D. Davies, M.A., rector of 
Cheriton and Llanmadoc. The work is to be issued in parts, the 
first of which. will contain information concerning its early inhabi- 
tants, its occupation by the Danes, conquest by the Normans, and 
colonisation by the Flemings, temp. Henry I. This will be followed 
by historical notices of the sixteen parishes in the rural deanery of 
West Gower, copiously illustrated. The price of each part will be 
five shillings, and subscribers’ names and addresses should be sent 
to the Rev. J. D. Davies, Llanmadoc Rectory, Swansea. 


The Jow'nal of the Royal Historical and Archeological Association 
of Ireland for April, 1875, contains an article on “ Patrician Mission- 
aries in Leinster”, which deserves the attention of students of early 
Welsh ecclesiastical history, as it touches on a period of very close 
intercourse between the Irish and Cambro-British Saints. Prefixed 
to it are two useful genealogical tables, which show respectively 
‘the connection of St. David and other Cambrian saints with Ire- 
land”, and the pedigrees of ‘some Cambrian and Armorican Saints 
connected with Ireland in the fifth aud sixth centuries.” The sys- 
tematic numbering of the generations reduces to something like in- 
telligible order the close and intricate relationships, by which so 
many of them were connected together; but it fuils to remove the 
difficulties which still beset them ; for we have on the same page the 
mother of St. David given, in one genealogy as Eleri, the daughter 
of Brychan, and in another as Melaria or Non, the daughter of 
Gyner of Caer Gwach in Pembroke. A few slips in the spelling 
of the Welsh names may easily be rectified. 


The Legends and Folk Lore of North Wales forms the subject of a 
lively and enjoyable article in Blackwood’s Magazine for November. 
The writer travels, in a pleasant way, over a field of great and varied 
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interest, and one which promises abundant material out of which to 
quarry many facts of historical and physical science, that now lie 
embalmed in those curious old word pictures. 


Y Owtta Cyfarwydd.—This valuable MS., comprising a “ Chronicle 
of births, deaths, marriages, and other events in the counties of 
Flint and Denbigh,” compiled by “the famous Clarke Peeter Ro- 
berts”, and embracing the period from 1607 to 1646, passed at the 
Bronyrhwylfa sale in 1875 into the possession of Mr. Breese, F.S.A., 
one of our Local Secretaries. Under the erroneous title of “ Bod- 
rhyddan Memoirs”, some “ extracts” are given in the Archeologia 
Cambrensis for 1864, from a transcript made by Miss Angharad 
Llwyd of Tynyrhyl; but from a comparison of these with the ori- 
ginal it appears that there are many errors and omissions in them. 
Leaves are missing from both the beginning and the end of the MS., 
and its recent history seems to be involved in some obscurity, for in 
a notice accompanying the Memoirs it is stated that the MS. had 
been given by the late Lord Mostyn (how it came into his possession 
is not mentioned) to Lloyd, the author of Beaumaris Bay, and by 
him bequeathed to Miss Angharad Llwyd, but that it never reached 
its destination. The entries are of great interest to the dwellers in 
Dyffryn Clwyd, and the owner has very readily consented to let 
them be at the service of our Journal. Some lines on the last page 
but two of the volume deserve to be recorded here for the “ immortall 
prayse of old Peeter’s name.” 

“1644. 

“ Reader, the Author ever tooke care and paynes 
In punctuall writings, but in this what gaynes 
More than by all the sheepes skinnes he hath spent, 
And Ludlow sheetes,' w’ch now lye wast & rent, 
After lifes terme is done, lying in Grave 
Old Peeters name immortall prayse shall have, 
And just it is he should rewarded be 
With spreading fame unto posteritie, 

Who must believe their auncestors of ould 
Were only by report (as here is tould) 
Christened & married ; but no doubt is made 
Their barnes and stables tyme of building had.” 





Mabinogion.—Several other MSS. were purchased at the same 
time by the same spirited collector. One volume, containing four 
Mabinogion, which have not been published in Lady Charlotte 
Guest's admirable volumes, is especially interesting, and we trust 
the fortunate possessor will some day do for them the same good 
office that her ladyship has done so well for the others. 





It has been suggested that the present would be a good opportu- 
nity for getting some of the most ancient and valuable of our Welsh 
manuscripts reproduced by photozincography at the Ordnance 
Office in Southampton, as has already been done with the English 


1 What were these “ Ludlow sheetes” ? 
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Domesday Book, and with other series of rare manuscripts from Scot- 
land and Ireland. The idea seems admirable, and Llyfr Du Caer- 
Syrddin, the Juvencus Codex, and others, have been suggested for such 
reproduction. The Editor would gladly welcome further sugges- 
tions on the subject. 





Rebiew. 


OsstaN AND THE CLypg, FincaL 1n IreLanp, Oscar IN ICELAND; OR 
Ossian Histortcat aND Avruentic. By P. Hatety WappeLt, 
LL.D., Minister of the Gospel, Editor and Biographer of Robert 
Burns, Translator of the Psalms into Scottish. Author of Behold 
the Man, etc. Glasgow: James Maclehose. 1875. 


THE volume on Ossian and the Clyde consists, to a considerable extent, 
of articles published in a local journal north of the Tweed, and it is 
a great pity that they were not mercifully allowed to slumber in 
their original obscurity. They are partly philological and partly 
devoted to considerations of geography and geology. Of these last 
we do not purpose to speak ; for even on the hypothesis that Dr. 
Waddell’s geography and geology are unimpeachable, they profit 
him nothing unless his philology will bear scrutiny. Here, lest we 
should seem to prejudice our readers against the Doctor, we shall 
let him speak for himself: “ Gaelig, or the language of the Gael— 
which means the language of the tribes, and which has been vari- 
ously written Gaullic, Gallic, Gaelic, and Gaelig ; which latter form 
has been adopted by us as presumably the best, and appears through- 
out in the text of the present work, except where quotations from 
other writers occur—is unquestionably one of the very oldest types 
of human speech in the world, and is either the root, or intimately 
connected with the development, of almost every tongue in Europe. 
The three great varieties of it among ourselves are the Scotch, the 
Irish, and the Welsh.” (Appendix, p. liii.) : 
This is like a voice from the Inverness Gaelic Society, and the 
mention of Gaelic Welsh, or Welsh Gaelic, makes us fancy that we - 
are again reading that naive account in The Times of a Welsh bishop 
preaching to his countrymen at Chester in their “ native Gaelic.” 
We will not attempt to guess what was passing in the author’s 
mind as to the meaning attached by ordinary mortals to the word 
Gallic, or to divine how be came to discover that Gaelig means the 
language of the tribes ; that being, no doubt, like Lord Dundreary’s 
mathematical speculations, a matter which “no fellow can make 
out’; but we certainly should expect a man who undertakes to 
prove Macpherson’s Ossian historical and authentic, to have mastered 
the elementary fact that the Celtic family of nations divides itself, 
in the first instance, into two branches, to one of which belong the 
Gaels both of Scotland and Ireland, and the Manx; to the other, 
the Welsh and the Bretons. Having thoroughly made this his own, 
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he would in time, perhaps, be able to comprehend how it is that 
Welsh is no kind of Gaelic; and that, Professor Blackie notwith- 
standing, there is no language known to scholars as the Celtic lan- 
guage. Nay, it is conceivable that he might even be brought to 
see that Scotch Gaelic is only a dialect of the old Gaelic of Ireland, 
and not exactly one of the oldest types of human speech in the 
world ; which, whatever theory one may hold as to the range of. 
man’s history, is an assertion only to be accounted for by Dr. John- 
son’s excuse for his erroneous definition of the word pastern,— 
*Tenorance, Madam ; sheer ignorance.” 

But it may be that we are expecting too much in a country where 
the prevailing method of philologising on the Celtic languages is to 
start with wild comparisons between Scotch Gaelic and Hebrew, 
Syriac or Arabic, or perhaps between it and Sanskrit. This is 
slightly more rational, but scarcely more profitable, as all the inter- 
mediate steps are ignored, and especially the fact that those who 
wish ‘to understand the history of Scotch Gaelic must study old 
Irish manuscripts. But the Highlander of to-day has apparently 
little love for his Hibernian brother. Unshackled, too, by any timid 
regard to modern philological method, he naturally prefers dealing 
with his language in the good old way, and is only occasionally 
troubled in so doing by a recollection of the fact that his ancestors 
found Bedel’s Irish Bible, printed in ordinary type, satisfy their 
religious wants until the time came when they thought it more 
respectable to set up for themselves. 

A man like Dr. Waddell, the ‘editor and biographer of Robert 
Burns”, takes care to have more than one string to his bow. If not 
a Celtic scholar, still he will be a scholar and a philologist, as will 
be readily admitted from the following passage which occurs in the 
course of | his account of “the freshwater herring” of Loch Lomond : 
** But however this may be, certain it is that sgadan in the Gaelig— 
corrupted by Lowland tongues, as we see, to Scadden, is synony- 
mous with Sidon or Zidon in the Phoenician dialect, being so pro- 
nounced, and that Sidon, or the city of herring—the herring town, 
of Canaan in fact—was so called from the multitudes of that fish 
caught there; and, notwithstanding all its maritime splendour, 
might well be associated with Tyre in its doom by the prophet, that 
it should once more be reduced to its original obscurity, and become 
‘a place for the spreading of nets”, by the shore at least, if not “in 
the midst, of the sea”; on which subject the reader is referred for 
much interesting information to the epitome of ancient Irish history 
from the Chronicles of Eri, in the appendix” (p. 27). It would be 
rash to try to review Dr. Waddell’s skill in “ the Phoenician dialect’, 
or his method of setting Dr. Euting and sundry other Germans aright 
respecting “certain Moabitish inscriptions recently discovered”; so 
we turn to the appendix for the — light on the law and the 
prophets. There we find that the Chronicles of Eri begin with the 
year 1006 8B c., when the Gaels disembark in Belfast Lough: the day 
of the month is accidentally omitted. However, the Chronicles of 
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Eri form merely a continuation of the Chronicles of Gaelag, and both 
may be familiar to some of our readers in the shape which Keating 
thought proper to give them in that part of his history of Ireland 
which describes the eventful life of the Irish Gaels before the deluge. 
Talk about Mr. Sayce and other Accadian scholars attempting to 
explain Biblical names, they are not fit to hold a candle to this inde- 
fatigable doctor, assisted by the “strangely neglected history’’ con- 
tained in these chronicles. Here is quite an ordinary specimen of 
the instructive entries which he quotes from them :—“ Ardfear dies, 
and is canonised by the name of Naoi, or man of the ship, the chosen 
of Baal; and is succeeded by his son Iat-foth, equivalent to Japheth, 
2215 B.c. of their computation.” Other examples might be given 
explaining in one breath the names Og, “ Og-y-ges”, and “ Iat-ban 
or Javan”; even then our readers could not be said to have an ade- 
quate idea of the importance of these wonderful chronicles, for they 
are found to refer, among other things, to the separation of the 
Scilly Isles from the coast of Cornwall. On this the doctor justly 
remarks that “ there is no other distinct record in the world” of that 
catastrophe, and we see no reason to differ from him, As tothe said 
chronicles generally he places it on record that he finds them “now 
capable of verification in all substantial respects.” Under the cir- 
cumstances it is scarcely necessary to point out how far the Ossianic 
controversy has been settled by his book. 





CORRIGENDA IN THE OCTOBER NUMBER. 


P. 362—For zupnzzley read zunzley. 
P. 365—For in read with in the fourth line from the bottom. 


—For Hubner read Hiibner, three lines higher. 
P. 377—For Ab read Ex in the fourteenth line from the bottom. 








